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Music Books 


Each book may be safely received as among the very best. 


First-class Church Music Book. 


First-class Singing - 


Gems of the Dance. ts: $3.00 


The Most Brilliant Piano Music. 
Perkins’s Anthem Book. 
An easy Anthem for each Sunday in the Year. 
Perkins’s Glee and Chorus Book. 
Superb Collection. {$12 per doz.) 


Male Voice Glee Bo hag 
Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundanée. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book, 


The Best Sacred and | and Secular Choruses. 
Either book mailed, postrfree, vay 56 Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


[HIGACO | 


In the Book entitled 


“Great J oy.” 


1 vol., 500 pages. 


Price, Paper Covers, $1.00: Cloth, 2.00. 


Gospel Hymns 


by P. P. BLISS and IRA’ SANKEY. 
Book Used ab the 


without Tunes, paper Covers 5 cents. 
“ with Tunes, paper covers srree 25 o 
“board 


Teachers? Bibi Bibles, Spottiswood' s 
Sankey’s Gospel H: Sacred 
and other aids to Christian hi 


36 Bromfeld Street, BOSTON. 


MINERALS. 
The American S¢chdol Cabinet 


or — 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 
Sat present the complete arrange- 
70 Minerals, 
30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeic Recks, 
j 50 Fossiliferous 
“vplication, 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
105 te 18 Arch St., Boston. 
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effect It 


SERMONS, 


BOSTON, WASS., THURSDAY FEB. 1, 1877. 


And NORMAL TRAINING SOHOOL, UPPLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For! Upper, accommodate 


catalogue, etc., address the President, Cc. B. 


At 44 East Forty-third $t., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK, 
The 17th year begins October 2. 
Miss E M. COE, Principal. 


the demand for 
tag by Mins Cony 
given every afternoon, 


lessons will be 


COLLEGE, M 
Presi 


the American K creating, lessons will be | N CENTENARY COLLEG 
owa. 


etc., -HALL _ SCHOOL, 
The different departmen 


Scientific, Basiuess, Mi tay. 


Prope 


street, Boston. 


ULBERT. Special student recived in an 


logue. ete., address the oo I. W. Anprews. 


(Law Department at Des Moines. 


pares Boys fer for Collage tor the For 


For cata- | nddraw Bent. Meas AM 


plication in the Kinder ye a 
With this new ada » of th 


rig them for practical ap-| joeue, address the President, ALEX. Burns, D. 


Bost E. H.C Bay 


UFTS COLLEG 


LLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 


School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 


For address Huwry Primst, Principal. 8 zz 


known ~ that the Froebel Gifts and Occu wed 
more thoroughly and with better results in age than ia aay 
arranged by and cheap and beanie 
arra 

supplied. also. for “ Books — 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children, 


REENWICH Musical Institute, and 
Commercial Rev. F. 


vee” 


“Sulphuret Oil ot Roses,” 


A External almost in its 
icates, — by a ‘ion, — umatic pains 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, and Three Diseases. 
Poa pene do themselves positive injustice by not giving 
this Remedy a triad, 50 cents, and $3.00. 
N. B.— An ewercetic AGENT WANTED IN KACH 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., rs, 
30 Franklin street, 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


No. 10 8t., Boston, (Batablished A.D. 1860.) 
The course of stud is arranged tos to secure a thorough pre 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 
cation. tf) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMINGTON, ME, 
The Spring Term will commence on Tuesday, Feb. ih. 
For catalogues or further information address 
104 @ C. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 
EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Departments, Address 
“Amer. Educational Union?’ 71317 Broadway, New- 


York, Monthly Reports for Scheol Vacancies, Establ 
1857, Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
1418 Cusstnut St., For 

Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes of adva 

t recitation. rtered Mar ox fants 

diplomas Both Send for cata 
t opens Fe 2t 


‘OWN. 
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Arts and 
Prof, J. P. cc, of Faculty of Science. AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Toes. 
"Three corse of study, — Ch Ry wr youn, Com colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 zz 
and Scientific Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D.. President. HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Y. Classical and For catalogue 
dan B. Watxins, Ph. D 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
PACIFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


IGHLAND MILITARY Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Superintendent. 56 


Oak- 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
or circulars and information 
address Prof. Petit Pe 426 East 26th street. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INS tific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


CRANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Address Prof. E. 


MM 1875-7 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


INSTITUTE OF 
address SAMUEL 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of e 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


HIGH ie ISLAND, Ri 


BLOCK ISLA 
1M per year, including board during Term time and 
— in advance, quarter’ 


Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A. 


W-BRITAIN NN.) SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Vv 
ing. y to H. T. Principal. 70 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, S 
Mass. For particulars address M. C ATM.” 


N SEMINARY. Mass. 
Ww Complete in its Easthampton, Mass 
HITON, 


study. Apply to Rev. 


W indie NT. Engin snd Cla 


Business 
learning in the State. Send ro cts. fer catalogue. Address 


W. W. Warner, Principal. 


W or ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
L. S. Bursawx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


N. MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
struction in Cultare Oct. 


attention to defective ference. “Oratory 
aculty a 
eo Sprina’ street, Boston. ol Ora 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


Boards of Education in New ee Vork, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Se 


DIRECTORY 


COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
Entrance examinations 


‘To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College | tages. Address Cuancas C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. JAMES MASONS E 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CoOxNECTIOUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For or information, address, at New Britain, 
I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 


28 Scuoon Sr. 
ALTER Situ, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


zz 


.| BRADFORD Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semina Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Principal. 101 Zz 


HAPPELL HILL Female 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., 


HUSETTS 


Tt Worcss 
Address E. H. 


DBAs ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. WasTon, Princ. itf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 


55 

HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 

Regular course of and Advanced 

for Circular 


J, GREENOUGH. Principal. 


Gannett, Princ. 5122 


LASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO) 


OOL, 
FRAM INGHAM, MASS. 
term will begin 
HYDE, Principal. 


and Ger- 


NORMAL 8CH 
For Both Sexes. 


man Boarding and Day 


g the best in the country. 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, amg For 


OOL, 
BRIDGEW. 
73! For catalogues address the Principal, A. 


Sept. 2oth.” For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DovGras. 


ARLETO: Minn. Open N. Patronized the Union’ | tions 
LLEG N te nien. 
. StronG, D.D. | Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


Sane School, For cata- ‘or Ladies 
nti, Bipical Preparatory ladies and gentlemen. F. E. A.M., Prive. | For catalogues add Prine! pal Ph.D. 
IVERSITY. Eight Colleges and BEAD INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, ESTFIELD NORMAL § 
OSTON UN O WORCESTER, MAS. for 1876. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D of the best sombunsien fer ladies in For catalogues, etc., i RN") 
Patten. 52 22 New "Send for catalogue. Kadrets Prot -mson, Principal. 
COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- | Principal. 
B* address President A. L. CHarin. zz GWABTHMORE, COLL EGE, Panda TENS. 


7th year Sept. 26th. 
tanght 


of study; ex- 


Scientific, and Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


penses moderate ; climate 32m 


UTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
the President, A. D. Surrx, D.D., LL.D. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


LL.D.,. 


AMS ACADEMY, M Founded by 
A "pres. Adan "Prepares Boye for College in the 


For address 


HIO CENTRAL Ad, | AN 


rman, and for without adgf- 
OGDEN or 


COLLEG! OF AGRICULTURE, Dimmocx, LL.D. music school for and Pupils, com- 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, mencing July soth Eset Greenwich, KL R.I. Send for circu- 
L ARRE a Vt., has two ments, | lars. URIEE, Music 
COLL SE NATURAL SCIENCES, | BARRE jon 
LLEGE, Galesburg, Dlinois. MB aiden. Randolph, N. Y. OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
further information, address | For peech cured. Watrar K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
a5 m Newton Bataman, Pres’t. catalogues address J. EpwaRDs, D- Princ, 83 38 seb. Oratory Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. 


= 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamsto 
© Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and-Form are completed, | pa — 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of 
| H 
rest. 
: 
ANNETT 
| Se | 
EBEM SEUTE, 
A 
. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


ANTED.—A graduate of Maine Wes. Sem. desires a 
position to teach French, Latin, Mathematics, English 
Branches, or Elocution. Some experience. Best references. 
Address Box 676, Augusta, Me. 104 b 
Wy ANTED—A male Teacher (college graduate) in Park 
Institute, Rye, N.Y., for the Grammar Department 
(25 boys, between the agss of 11 and S). Branches to be 
taught,—Arithmetie, Al simple sical and Natural 
Grammar; Geography, Unit tates History. 
who is not a first-class Yeacher of every one of these branches, 
and also a skillful disciplinarian, need apply. Applications, 
iving full particulars, may be made to Henry TaTiock, 
Park Institute, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 105 tf 


AGENTS WANTED. 


| 


$10 to $25 eur Chromen Aguats 


Motto, Scripture Text, Transparent, 
Picture, and Chromo Cards. 100 samples, worth $4.00, 
sent post-paid for 75c. Illustrated Catalogue free. J. 

BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 103m 


*I tion and convenient reference. Sold in 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Business! Profitable at Home! 


Intelligent, thriving AGENTS WANTED, to canvass 
for the new Zell's Popular Encyclopedia, which re- 
ceived the award of and Diptoma from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at the Centennial Exhibition. 

Hon. J. D. Puitericx says, “It is not an excellent 
but it is also a complete the 
English Language, a first-class Gazetteer, and an exceedingly 
valuable Atias, composed of new, correct and handsome 
maps. Ina word, it is a rich treasurehouse of information 
in the whole circle of human knowledge. It is a thing to be 


Prest. Pyncuron, of Tri College, : “There is 
hardly any one to whom it w colt 
ence companion.” 

Ex-Prest. Hitt, of Harvard College, says: “I have been 

favorably im with its accuracy, clearness 
— justness of views.”’ 

Prof. H. R. Green, of Oread College Inst, says: “I 

often find valuable information here when other cyclopedias 


of all parts of the world, and nearly 3,000 illustrations. 
work compares with it tor amount and variety of informa- 


sections, one 
at once, as desi so all can easily 


It contains 144,000 subjects, with colored steel-plate =e 


or ¢ plet 


AGENTS WANTED) 


ted from by return mail 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN- 
TILATION. Pure air without dust or cold draughts, 
adapted to large Halls, Offices, and Sleeping Apartments. 

References.—Alonzo Weed, publisher Zion's Herald: 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor Congregationalist; Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. B.C F. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Librarian, Historic 

Call or send for Circular. W. H. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston. Agents wanted in every city and town. 


with maps, sent for 20 cents. 
HOMPSONVILLE, Conn., 
100 f eow 


secure it. A 40- speci 
Address HORACE KING, 
eral Agent for New England. 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DWYER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cuearzst and Bust Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


H. P. 
87 (2) 21 John Street, NEW YOR 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful of all 
Family and School Charts is “Apams’ SyNCHRONOLOGICAL 
Cuart or THe Wortp’s History,”—Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 feet in length and 27 
inches in width. Address N. Cc. GODDARD, 

104g No. 5 Chestnut St, Malden, Mass. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Cap obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


A NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Result of a Consolidation of Seven 
Leading Monthlies in the States of 
WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA. 


Editor-in-Chief, 
Prof. WM. F.. PHELPS. 


Associate Editors: 
Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 
Hon, F. M. GREGORY, 
Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN. 


The Grandest Achievement in Bducational 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. 


Circulation at the Outset 
Over 10,000 Copies. 


The Strongest, Freshest, Broadest, and 
Neatest Educational Journal ever 
Printed in America. 


IWENTY PAGES, SIZE OF THE 
NV. Y. NATION. 


Subscription Price only $2.50 per Year, 
or $2.00 in Clubs cf Five. 


— 


Send for Specimen Cepy to 
WINCHELL & KLEIN, Publishers, 
170 Clark Street, CHICAGO, 


d 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration ! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 


CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


'llustrated { Furniture 10¢ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 
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ELECTRICITY LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 

Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
tion, regu'ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 


nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 a, 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
ETERH appreaching and from what rter it comes. 

i Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
"e their work according to its icti 

t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 

son. There is an at- 

tached, which alone is worth the price of the 

iu combination. We send it, express paid, to 

ee any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 

Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 


835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 

We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Servize Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 

Syracuse, N.Y., A 8 
_ Send immediately six dozen cbt It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxer. 
Ship “ Twilight,” San Francisco, A 8 

I find your Barometer works as well 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 

Cart. Cuarias B. Brooxs. 


(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 zz 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDI 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanist: 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Commor 
and Grammar Schools, including the “ Boston School Set.’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 


Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
73 38 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


eg in every school, every family, and in every teacher's | N 
ry 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tabl thing cannot the covets, bet covered 
a thing ng 


hal which brngn it within the meant of every eld, We ap 
inches, twe marking surfaces, .......-$o.1§ 


No, ta 

4-6 x “ six “ “ 
“ “ “ ry 

A liberal~discount will be made for introduction 


in into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished ( paid) on 
receipt of the me marked against each ag. Ans 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Penoil Use.) 


One side of this Tablet i for the 


E. & RITCHIE & SONS, 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Ae ong i have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTI NIN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 


the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finwhed. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
[llustrated,—will be sent gratis on applicati This cata- 

ue, docigned particularly to meet the requirements of 
s udes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selecti 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, [llustrated, sent on 15 Cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ts 
co 
and rec orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
{When writing, please mention this journal.] 79 22 


FOR NEWSPAPERS # MAGAZINES 


erican or Foreign. 

Send for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


aa Everything at Club Rates. 
A Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the mrorT of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. All Enouise, 
GEKMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AxkT, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 
tly reduced rates. See Club 
Address, 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


‘A WEEK in your own town. ‘Terms and 


NO EXCUSE 


For Bad Ventilation 


Of Schoolrooms or Other Buildings, 
Hundreds of cases of perfect success. Call or send for Cir- 


culars. U, 8. VENTILATION ©0., 
wet (3) Water St., Boston. 
KIMBALL BROS., 


Photographers, 


1667 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Frames ‘and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most e'aborate, 
done promptly and at 


GEO. S. BRYANT & Co., 
34 Bromfield Street. 


Artists’ Materials, 


Mathematical Instruments, 
&c., 


FROST & ADAMS, 
33 &-35 CoRNHILL, Boston. 
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Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F, S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURD Y, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct, 15,1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy ....-.-.sseecececeseesscee $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............- $11,099.15 


31 Premiums pai 


since 1866, it was . 
of ©40,20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Aget, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
; Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church N. 


CH WANTING SITUATIONS 

can apply, in or by letter, to 
ion, 16 Hawley st 
regard to positions. 


1 A DAY at home. Agentswanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 98 
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of these Slates over imitations 
are test importance. They e imitatien 
slate suade that will the application of 
without su injured, besides being 
olscless, and Durable. These valuable em 
combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make it 
|important fact should borne in mind, that shool furn 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common sia‘e, suc 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth; which have given sat- | _— sa 
| action @ regards wear and use. The present style of 
| 
; ished i this. , ON visiting my 
4 “Why, these are mice cards! never thought 97 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards wi PLS, WNON RY DESCRIPT 
VERY Cc ION 
6s tf Washington Street, BOSTON, OF EVE ON, 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- PO 
making tthe mow and wef (alt fo 
t ever made. It properly 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, rocents. For introduction a 
Carmine Street, N. Y. 
~ 
compound $1,304.52 
70, 
SIGNAL 31 
BAROM 
| 
| = | 
k. 
wo 
| | SELICATE 
Pa 
| 
| 
A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
x t is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
one with common skill can make a blackboard, u 
Fa solid, fine stene surface. 
| —— 1 
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Metric Postage Metric Coinage; The U. S, Mint 
TEN PARTMENT: 


State 


New 


ublications 


GOD'S ANVIL, 
BY M. J. SAVAGE. 


I breathe the fiery furnace-breath ; 
I feel God’s hammer-blows ; 

1 faint, as in the grip of death, 
As round His hard laws close. 


Let me be patient ; for ’tis love 
Enkindles all the flame. 

The blows His faithful mercy prove, 
And echo His dear name, 


His tender hand, with iron grasp, 
Me on the anvil folds. 

His breath the flames that round me clasp 
With fiercely burning folds. 


The lightning fire and thunderous beat 
Of forge and anvil storms, 
The rough ore, for God’s use unmeet, 
Shape to divinest forms. 
—The Inquirer. 


THE passage of the great Compromise Measure for 
the counting of the vote of the Electoral College, is a 
triumph of intelligence and. patriotism over brutal igno- 
rance and partisanship. The common school gives to 
men a ballast of judgment and of practical common 
sense, which preserves an evenness as well as stead- 
iness of purpose, even in the midst of great popular ex- 
citements. The sheet-anchor of our institutions takes 
fast hold on the free schools. 


PROFESSOR Morse, in his. brilliant lecture at the 
Cooper Institute, said that there was no more ground 
for accepting the Mosaic cosmogony as an authority as 
to the origin of species, than there was for accepting 
the story of the Tower of Babel as accounting for the 
origin of languages, We agree, with this additional 
statement, that scholars. in language will never find 
facts that will disprove the story of Babel, nor will sci- 
ence even be found at variance with the Mosaic record. 
The author of Revelation and of Nature is one God. 


SWEDEN has acted wisely in fixing 1889 as the date 
when the metric system shall be obligatory in the na- 
‘on. Swedish merchants and manufacturers are rapidly 
introducing the metric measures, and it is believed that 
the system will be in full operation in that country 
within three or four years. The text-books of the 
schools will be readily adapted to instruction in the 
new system, and the new generation will learn only the 
Simple tables of the metric, instead of the clumsy rules 
and forms of the old system, 


pocket knife which had belonged to a driver of the 
circus (agitator). This was picked up by him in 1873, 
and was adorned with the cap of the driver, his whip 
and name, Evyprepes, on one side, while on the other 
was the name of his horse, Neres, with the symbolic 
palm-branch. A few days ago, in another quarter of 
the city, was found another knife-handle, quite similar 
to the first in adornment, but with the name Eymelo 
for the horse, the palaography of both pointing clearly 
to the second century. It is curious to see such objects 
reappearing seventeen hundred years afterward, to in- 
terest the scientific world. 


THE necessary arrangements for opening the new 
University College at Bristol, England, have been per- 
fected, and the first session of the first term com- 
menced the roth of the month of October, 1876. This 
is to be something more than a merely technical col- 
lege, since provision is to be made for the different 
branches of a truly liberal education. At present, in- 
struction is to be given in literature, science, and art, 
by professors already appointed ; and it is hoped soon 
to be possible to announce professorships ;in the clas- 
sical and modern languages, while instruction in textile 
industries is to be given likewise, special provision 
having been made therefore by friends who are aware 
of its importance in that part of England. Instruction 
is also to be given in the evenings to such students as 
may be unable to attend during the day. 


No department of education is more essential to the 
highest well-being of the rising generation, now in the 
formative period of their life, than that which relates 
to the ethics of life. The fundamental principles which 
regulate human conduct should be clearly taught, and 
practically illustrated in our schools, 

It is a common criticism, made by cultured persons 
of the “Old School,” that with all our “improved” 
methods, the result of our school training shows a want 
of reverence and respect for age and experience, that 
mere intellectual superiority and attainments form no 
adequate compensation for what is lost by a neglect of 
the rules of good breeding, and a thoughtful consider- 
ation of the demands society makes upon those who 
ate soon to assume the responsibilities of mature life. 

The pressing want of our age is a positive improve- 
ment in the manners and habits of the young. We 
have reached an epoch in our educational work that 
too much ignores the courtesies and amenities of pol- 


incomplete and unsatisfactory in its scope and aim. 


and good with whom we come in contact. We are not 


THE Atheneum gives an account, from the pen of|moral aim finds more and more a place in our schemes 
R. Lanciani, of the curious discovery in the Via dijof culture, will the work of education rise in dignity 
Porta San Lorenzo, Rome, of the bone handle of ajand grandeur. 


Tax.nc it for granted that it is desirable to reduce 


tardiness to a minimum, the question arises by what 
method this can be accomplished. 
small task to induce several hundred children, from so 


It is certainly no 


many different families, to be at school at precisely nine 
a. m., and one p. m., every day for nine or ten months ; 
yet this is desirable. A correspondent offers the fol- 
fowing suggestions to teachers for what they are worth : 

1. It will do much toward securing punctuality if the 
teacher himself is always present on time, and is in 
earnest in trying to induce his pupils to be punctual 
also. 

2. It will be a great aid to the teacher if by some 
means he can infuse a public sentiment among his pu- 
pils, that itis a stinging disgrace to come inlate. Pupils 
will shrink from the indignation of their fellow-pupils, 
who would scarcely heed the censure or even punish- 
ment of the teacher. It requires time to instil such a 
public sentiment throughout a school, but it can be 
done. What is needed is for each to employ such 
means as he has at his command. 

(1) At the end of each week each teacher may give 
to his pupils the standing of all the rooms in the same 
building. 

(2) Different schools may exchange and report at the 
end of each month. 

(3) Some reward may be offered to a school, on con- 
dition that no one shall be tardy: for instance, a pic- 
ture may be hung up in the school-room as a reward to 
the school for punctuality, to be taken down as soon as 
a tardy pupil enters. 

(4) A roll of honor may be made, consisting of those 
perfect in attendance and punctuality. 


Muscular Teachers. 


We hear a great deal now-a-days about muscular 
preachers ;— will no one put in a plea for muscular 
teachers? Once, not many years since, an idea was 
prevalent that piety was inseparable from a weak chest, 
and a poor digestion the outward sign of a meek spirit. 
Now it is generally admitted by the flock that the shep- 
herd may be a worthy and zealous man, though he 
does occasionally use his crook for a leaping-pole. A 
similar leniency with regard to teachers does not seem 
to prevail so widely. It would appear that people 
argue that if a teacher has a pair of round shoulders, 
they must have come from consumption of the mid- 


night oil ; thatthe rounder they are, the more informa- 
tion the possessor has gorged ;—ergo, the fitter she is 
ished and refined life. Any culture that fails to bring out| to teach their children, Weak eyes are often consid- 
the obligations and relations that are due to superiors/ered a sign of superior erudition, and no overskirt is an 
in age and experience, in their fulness and beauty, is| almost infallible proof of great intellectual attainments. 
If she wears a poke bonnet and a depraved collar, the 

It is important to know how to behave toward others, | inference is that she has a mind above frivolity of any 
so as to secure the respect and confidence of the wise/ sort. 


Another idea equally false is. that, if a teacher takes 


disposed to indulge in any unjust or austere criticism|one or two classes out of school-hours, or if she stays 
in respect to our educational work. We simply suggest around the school-house till six o’clock, applying the 
that more thought should be given to these matters, in|mental goad to some unfortunate urchin, who wonld 


order to secure the highest possible excellence of gen-| better be playing marbles, or chopping down cherry- 
' eral character, and that just in proportion as this high'trees, she must feel an extraordinary interest in her 
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work. What if she does come to school the next morn- 
ing with those round shoulders rounder than before, 
those weak eyes weaker than ever, a sallow complex- 
ion, and a querulous, fault-finding témper! Her in- 
terest in her work is immense! Four o’clock comes, 
and, awed by the interested one’s baleful example, 
another teacher, whose whole soul is wild with longing 
for a glimpse of green fields and a breath of God’s pure 
air, thinks sadly to herself, “I must not leave ; it will 
be thought I am not interested in my work.” So she 
resolutely turns her back upon these pleasant things, 
and finally goes slowly home, at supper-time, weary and 
dispirited. 

A good teacher should be physically, as well as men- 
tally and morally excellent. She has no more right to 
be round-shouldered than she has to be ill-tempered,— 
no more right to ignore the principles of hygiene, than 
the principles of grammar. After being in a school 
room from half-past eight until four, it is as much her 
duty to refresh her body with pure air and exercise, as 
it is to eat her supper. She is defrauding her scholars 
by giving them a part of her power, when she should 
give them all. There is here no argument for self-in- 
dulgence and a neglect of duty. An ambitious teacher 
will, by an uninterrupted course of reading and study, 
be making continual progress. A teacher who does 
not learn something new every day of her life, stands no 
chance in the race to the goal of usefulness which all 
should strive to reach. A teacher whose aim is to get 
along with as little hrain-work as is consistent with 
drawing her salary,—- who is perfectly content to be 
mediocre, is a disgrace to the fraternity, a cumberer of 
the soil. Let her be round-shouldered and dyspeptic, 
and the sooner she is married, or a confirmed consump- 
tive, the better for her pupils. But let us, sister-teach- 
ers, make it our pleasure, as well as our duty, to greet 
our scholars each morning with a bright face and an ear- 
nest heart,—with a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

A. M. WHICHER. 


Colleges and Universities. 


THE CLASS SYSTEM IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN EUROPE. 


_ BY I. W. ANDREWS, 
President of Marietta College, Ohio. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
RULES AT DUBLIN. 

The class system is thus found at Dublin, and their 
rules imply its existence at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Residence in the college buildings is not required at 
Dublin, as it is at Cambridge, where all the entrances 
into the colleges are closed at sunset, except the great 
gate, and that is locked at 10 o’clock. The porter, in- 
deed, is at home to unlock the gate, but the student is 
registered and fined, and if he is admitted after twelve 
the offense is regarded as a very serious one. What- 
ever else the student may not do at Cambridge, he 
must keep his terms by residence. But even here 
there is some relaxing, for residence for two-thirds of a 
term is taken as for the whole term. Thus the student 
may, if he chooses, cut down the college year to twenty- 
two weeks. 

At Dublin, terms may be kept in two ways ; first, by 
attendance on Saturdays, in which case three-fourths of 
the whole number of lectures, in science and in classics 
respectively, must be attended with diligence ; and the 
tutors and other lecturers have the power of refusing to 
give credit for attendance, if the student should exhibit 
negligence or insufficient preparation. Terms may also 
be kept by passing the noon examination. 

Rules are prescribed for passing from one year to 
another, thus: To rise from the class of junior fresh- 
man to that of senior freshman, 7. ¢. from freshman to 
sophomore, one term at least must be kept by examina- 
tion. That is to say, a student who, during his first 
year;fails to pass at least one term examination, even 
though he may haye kept one or more terms by lec- 
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tures, cannot rise to the second academic year, but will, 
at the end of his first year, be put back into his former 
class. The student passes from the sophomore year to 
the junior by a general examination, to which he can- 
not be admitted unless he has previously kept three 
terms, one of which must have been by examination. 
And again, if at the end of his junior year he has not 
passed at least one examination in that year, he will be 
put down into the year below. 

The class system is made abundantly prominent in 
these minute rules of the university at Dublin. ‘The 
student belongs bodily to some one class, and can be- 
come a member of the next higher only by strict con- 
formity to the prescribed regulations, Comparing the 
whole arrangement with ours, we should claim supe- 
riority in this, that our colleges require both attend- 
ance and examination. Indeed, the Dublin authorities 
expressly avow their preference for the methods which 
we pursue ; for they say in the university calendar for 
1875: “A student who desires to avail himself, to the 
full extent, of the benefits of a university education, 
will reside and keep every term by attendance on lec- 
tures, and pass every term examination.” It will not 
do, however, to require too much of the young Irish- 
man, and therefore they add: “ But as some students, 
from illness or other causes, must necessarily omit some 
terms, the following regulations have been framed for 
the purpose of enabling them, in certain cases, to sup- 
ply the omission, as also for fixing the necessary limits 
of such omission.” ‘Then follow the rules, some of 
which have been already quoted. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
The requirements for entrance at Dublin, as at Cam- 
bridge, are less than at our colleges, ‘There is also 
some option in the last two years of the course ; thus, 
“the senior sophisters may substitute the lectures in 
geology or in chemistry for those in classics,” and 
“the junior sophisters may attend the lectures on ex- 
perimental or natural science intended for their class, 
instead of classical lectures.” We find that provision 
is made for lectures on the classics through the whole 
course ; on the mathematics for the first two years, on 
mathematical physics for the junior year, on experi- 
mental physics for the junior and senior years, on history 
and political economy for the junior, on ethics for the 
senior year, etc. Thus everywhere the distinction into 
classes meets us, and the classification seems as com- 
plete as in our own colleges. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES, 

The Scottish universities have various points of dif- 
ference from the English. In no one of the four is 
there a group of colleges, but the university is the col- 
lege, so far as the undergraduates are concerned. In 
their power to confer degrees the Scottish universities 
are like the American colleges and the English univer- 
sities, but they are unlike the English colleges. They 
have the various professional schools, in this resem- 
bling a very few American colleges. The Scottish in- 
stitutions confer the degree of Master of Arts at the 
end of the undergraduate course, instead of that of 
Bachelor of Arts, which is the one conferred in Eng- 
land and Ireland, as in the United States. In Scot- 
land they seem to have no degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The course of study in Scotland extends over four 
years,—called there “ sessions,” as there is but one ses- 
sion in the year for students in arts, But “a student 
who has given attendance during one or more sessions 
on the course of study in any other Scottish university, 
may complete his course of study and proceed to the 
degree of M.A.” (Glasgow Calendar, 1875.) This is 
the rule at Glasgow, and is probably the same at the 
others. But his attendance elsewhere does not prevent 
the student’s examination on all the studies, and he is 
required, for the last two sessions of his course, to give 
attendance at the institution where he receives his 
degree. 

CLASSICS AT GLASGOW. 


The grouping into classes, arranged according to the 


year of the course, is not as well defined as in the 
other institutions we have considered, though it seems 
to be implied. Thus at Glasgow the course of study 
“includes attendance for not lesg than two sessions (or 
years), on the classés of humanity, Greek, and mathe- 
matics respectively, and attendance for not less than one 
year on the classes of logic, moral philosophy, and nat- 
ural philosophy respectively, and also attendance upon 
a course of English literature ; but any student who, at 
the time of his entrance to the university, shall satisfy 
the professors, on examination, that he is qualified to 
attend the higher classes of Latin, Greek, and math- 
matics, or any of them, is admitted to such higher 
class or classes without having previously attended the 
first or junior class ;’ and in such cases the course of 
study for the degree may be completed within three 
winter sessions, instead of four. This seems to imply 
that the students of the first year are occupied with the 
same classical and mathematical work, and that those 
whose examination shows its satisfactory performance 
elsewhere, may pass at once to the second year. 
While the course is nominally four years, it would be 
more in conformity with our ideas to call it three years ; 
the first being really devoted to preparation. Students 
who enter the lowest class are expected to have a good 
knowledge of Latin grammar, and to be able to trans- 
late into English and re-translate into Latin, simple 
sentences ; of Greck they are not expected to know 
anything, but they begin the university course with the 
grammar ; and it is in mathematics asin Greek, neither 
algebra nor geometry is required for entrance. 

Our estimate of Scottish collegiate education, based 
upon the modes and terms of admission, will not be 
enhanced by noticing the examination for a degree, 
which is supposed to cover the whole course. Thus, 
the examination in Latin for November, 1876, was to 
embrace one book of Virgil, A2neid, the tenth ; Books 
II. and III. of the Odes of Horace ; and Book II. of 
the Annals of Tacitus, with moderate proficiency in 
Latin prose composition. “Remember the student is 
notified of the precise parts he will be examined upon 
a year or more before the examination takes place. 
This, indeed, is for the ordinary degree ; for a degree 
with honors, the examination covers much more ground, 
and is probably much more strict and thorough. But 
as the Scottish universities have scanty resources in 
the way of prizes, and as high university rank is not a 
passport to office and preferment, as in England, the 
number that seek to graduate with honors is very 
small. At Glasgow,for the last twenty years, the av- 
erage is less than three a year. 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, 

The Scottish writers are ready to admit the exist- 
ence of serious defects in their educational system, 
while they yet claim for it, in some respects, a decided 
superiority over ihe English system. In Scotland the 
work of instruction is performed by the professors and 
tutors themselves, and not by private instructors who 
hold no official relation to the institution. There is a 
daily drill in the class-room, as with us, and this, it is 
claimed, produces far better results than the coaching 
system at Cambridge and Oxford. Perhaps each class 
of these institutions is well adapted to the genius of 
their respective people. The English colleges are es- 
sentially aristocratic ; the Scottish regard it as their great 
mission to leaven the people, the masses. The col- 
leges have grown up with the two nationalities, and they 
could hardly bear transplanting. Place Cambridge in 
Scotland, and its glory would begin to wane ; and the 
university of Edinburg or Glasgow would soon find itself 
in exile if planted in the heart of England. The stu- 
dents of the one are from all classes of the people, even 
the lowest. . “ But the gap between the Oxonian and the 
mechanic is a wide, nay almost impassable one.” The 
Scottish colleges impart instruction, training, culture, to 
the students who resort to them; the English univer- 
sities find out by examination whether the student has 


secured this instruction and knowledge. The one are 
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like the miller who manufactures the flour ; the other 
like the inspector who applies his tests to asceftain its 


quality. 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Within a few years Cambridge and Oxford have ex- 
tended their system to other localities. They send out 
examiners to hold examinations in the various branches 
of knowledge, and to those who reach a certain stand- 
ard of excellence certificates are awarded, They will 
not give a university degree, but those whose attain- 
ments are very high receive a sort of semi-degree, — 
that of Associate in Arts. As lists.of the successful 
candidates are published, these examinations serve to 
stimulate to study considerable numbers of both sexes, 
and thus, doubtless, the country derives decided ed- 


ucational advantage. 
UNIFOMRITY IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

In the United States, there is a remarkable uniform- 
ity in the general arrangements of our colleges. The 
college, pure and simple, is an institution for under- 
graduates. It is the highest school in the system of 
general, as contrasted with professional training, It 
may have one or more professional schools under the 
same board of trustees, and located in the same place, 
but they are not the college. It may have a prepara- 
tory department, through choice or necessity, but such 
a department is no part of the college proper, and its 
students ought not to be reckoned as college students. 
Much less ought those to be so reckoned who belong 
to departments that are preparatory to the preparatory 
in a sort of decreasing series. It is to the shame of 
our colleges, as edtcational institutions, that, often- 
times, the statements as to the number of students, as 
we find them in the public prints, either convey no in- 
formation, or the impression received from them is at 
variance with the truth. 

CLASSES, 

The American college groups its students into four 
classes, and its course covers four years of nearly forty 
weeks each, The course of study is the same for all 
the students, save that, to a limited extent, and chiefly 
in the higher classes, elective studies are in some in- 
stitutions allowed, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, 

The cases in which the ordinary system of classifica- 
tion has been departed from, are very few. One of the 
most noted was that of Brown University. About the 
year 1850 the old collegiate methods were abandoned, 
and the undergraduates were grouped on new princi- 
ples, If you consult a triennial catalogue, you will find 
the Alumni of 1854 arranged as Artium Magistri, Arti: 
um Baccalaurei, and Philosophie Baccalaurei, — three 
grades of varied rank, and representing different de- 
gtees of attainment, but all counted as alumni. The 
intention was to follow the example of the University 
of Virginia, where the degree of Master of Arts corre- 
sponds to that of Bachelor of Arts in other colleges. 
It is enough to say that, after a few years of trial, the 
experiment proved to be unsatisfactory, and quietly 
and gradually Brown University came back to the old 
standards, 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Wesleyan University of Connecticut made its 
first educational essays in something of the same 
method. Its first catalogues arranged the names of 
the students in alphabetical order. There was no dis- 
Unction of classes. But it did not require many years, 
‘o convince the friends of the new institution that its 
efficiency was not likely to be greater, or its prospects 
of success better, under the new system, than under 
that which was well-nigh universal in the country. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 

The University of ‘Virginia, founded by Jefferson, 
has never, I believe, adopted what we call the class 
system. With some account of this institution, taken 
mainly from an article recently published with a semi- 
ton il sanction, T bring to a close this paper, already 

ong. 
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This University has no fixed curriculum or class 
divisions; In the annual catalogue, all the students’ 
names are arrahgedl in a single alphabetical list, and 
connected with them are letters indicating the studies 
pursued, and numerals (1, 2, 3, or 4), showing the year 
of attendance. The chief branch of knowledge taught 
by a professor is called a “school.” ‘There are fifteen 
of these, and each student must attend at least three 
of them. There are also thirteen other branches of 
knowledge regarded as subsidiary, and called “classes.” 
When a student has attained the required grade in a 
school, he is said to have graduated in it; but attain- 
ing the requisite grade in a branch called a “class,” he 
is said to be a proficient therein. When he is a “ grad- 
uate” in a certain number of “schools,” and a “ profi- 
cient” in certain “classes,” he becomes a bachelor of 
letters ; vary the schools and the classes, and he comes 
out a bachelor of science; vary them still again, and we 
have a bachelor of arts. “Two years of study,” we are 
told, “ would seem to be sufficient for either of these de- 
grees.” A fourth degree, and the highest which the Uni- 
versity confers, is that of Master of Arts. This degree 
implies three, and sometimes four years’ work, and con- 
stitutes a man a graduate of the University of Virginia, 
in the same sense that the winner of the B. A. degree 
is called a graduate at Harvard or Yale.” 

The last catalogue has the names of 186 in the non- 
professional branches. At the last Commencement 
there were three Masters of Arts, one Bachelor of Let- 
ters, and one Bachelor of Science. In the last half cen- 
tury, there have been over nine thousand academical 
students in attendance. In the same time, there have 
been 171 who have received the degree of A.M. (an- 
swering to*A.B. in other institutions), 50 that of A.B., 
17 that of Bachelor of Science, and 6 that of Bachelor 
of Letters. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


number of matriculated students. In Marietta, it has 
been, for the 39 classes graduated, just sixty-one per 
cent. In the University of Virginia, it has been for the 
last fifty years a little less than fwo per cent. And the 
number of students who have received one of the de- 
grees requiring about two years of study, is about 
three-fourths of one per cent. It should be stated, 
also, that no entrance examinations are required, ex- 
cept for competitors for five scholarships, and for Vir- 
ginians over eighteen years of age who, by having an 
examination, may secure free tuition. This fact is im- 
portant in connection with the statement that three or 
four years’ work is sufficient for a degree. These sta- 
tistical results of the working of that institution for the 
last half century, are not such as to induce other col- 
leges to abandon the class system, and then follow the 
example here set. 


WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


It may be added that the same system of classifica- 
tion which prevails in our American colleges, has al- 
ways been strictly carried out in our great Military 
Academy at West Point ; and that it is found in all the 
theological seminaries of the country. Very recently it 
has been introduced into the Medical department of 
Harvard, and the president of that venerable institu- 
tion regards this change as a most decided movement 
in the line of progress. This new feature may cer- 
tainly be considered as more than counterbalancing 
any seeming departure from the class system, in giving 
a large choice of studies in the undergraduate course 
of that institution. The new Boston university also 
adopts the class system in both its Law and Medical 
schools. 

We may, as the result of our examination, fairly con- 
clude that the system of our American. colleges has 
been a successful one, and that its main features will 
not suffer by a comparison with those of other and 


older lands. 


Taking the best colleges in the country, the grad- 
uates are probably fifty per cent. or, more of the whole 
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Varieties. 


— Mrs. Partington is credited with saying that few 
persons nowadays suffer from suggestions of the brain. 
— At Rochester University, a junior who gave a sat- 
isfactory rendering of a passage from the Greek was 
rewarded by this complimentary pun from the profes- 
sor: “It is not often that a student translates nun de 
‘as it is,’ although it is as clear as noonday.” 

— The Oregon legislature is considering a bill for 
compulsory education. 

— It appears that early graduation was more com- 
mon years ago than now. Everett graduated at seven- 
teen years; Webster, at fifteen; Story, at twenty ; 
Channing (valedictorian), at eighteen ; Longfellow, at 
eighteen ; Moses Stuart (valedictorian), at nineteen, 
and Emerson, at eighteen. 


— Herbert Spencer is a voluminous writer. He has 
produced some twenty volumes, remarkable for their 
keenness of insight and philosophic profundity, which 
have probably as large a measure of influence over the 
thought of the age as the works of any other living 
author. 

— Mr. Charles Francis Adams is the only American 
who ever refused the degree of doctor of civil laws 
from Cambridge University, England. The cause of 
this refusal was the fact that the recipients of degrees 
at the English commencements are subject to such an- 
noyances by the students assembled in the galleries. 


— Vassar has 385 girls, — the fairest count you ever 
heard of. ' 


Washington, the question was put to a class of small 
boys: “Why is the Connecticut river so called?” 
A bright little fellow put up his hand. “ Do you know, 
James?” “Yes,ma’am! Because it connects Vermont 
and New Hampshire, and cuts through Massachusetts !” 
was the triumphant reply. 
— Let « = degree of civilization. 
= soap. 
= population ; then 
— A little boy came to his mother recently, and said, 
“Mamma, I should think if I was made of dust, I 
should get muddy inside when I drink coffee.”’ 


— I have a belief of my own, and it comforts me, 
that by desiting what is perfectly good, even when we 
don’t quite know what it is, and cannot do what we 
would, we are a part of a divine power against evil, 
widening the skirts of light, and making the struggle 
with darkness narrower.— George Eliot. 
— A former mathematical professor in Dartmouth 
certainly understood thoroughly his business of calcu- 
lation, for when he went abroad, his admirers relate, he 
estimated his expenses so accurately that he took just 
enough money to pay all his bills, and walked into his 
own home when he returned with exactly one cent in 
his pocket. 

— Ed. of Fournal: The committee-man‘ who would 
prefer two ¢’s in recommendation, reminds me of my ex- 
perience some years ago, while examining a candidate 
for teaching a school. He wrote the word in this man- 
ner, — wreckermendatioun, He was not accepted.— 
Committee, 

— We know a teacher in our public schools, with 
eight hundred boys under his supervision, In thirty 
years he has not struck one of them.— Zit, World, Boston. 
[What did he do? We know of one principal who 
boasted of his innocence of corporal whipping, who did 
a large business at 
ing-and flogging by proxy.] 

— One of the Swiss commissioners at Philadelphia 
was captured by a Milwaukee schoolmarm, and trans- 
ported in triumph to her home, Poor Sweitzer ! 

— “Lebensversicherungsgesellschaft” is the German 
for life insurance company, and the examining surgeons 
test the lung capacity of applicants by making them 
pronounce the word, 


-— Ata recent examination in one of the schools in 
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SUNSET AT IN TERLAKEN. 
BY J. L. STODDARD: 


The sun is low; 
Yon peak of snow 
Is purpling with the sunset glow ; 
The rosy light 
Makes richly bright : 
The Jungfrau’s veil-of snowy white. 


From vales that sleep 
Night's shadows creep 

To take possession of the steep ; 
While as they rise, 
The western skies 

Seem loth to leave so fair a prize. 


The light of day 
Yet loves to stay, 
And round that pearly summit play ; 
How fair a sight 
Yon plain of light, 
Contended for by Day and Night! 


Now fainter shines, 
As day declines, 
The lustrous height which he resigns, 
The shadows gain 
Th’ illumined plain ; 
The Jungfrau pales, as if in pain. 


Though daylight dies, 
The azure skies 
Seem glittering with a thousand eyes, 
Which watch with grace, 
From depths of space, 
The sleeping Jungfrau’s lovely face. 


But when is born 
The ruddy dawn, 
Forerunner of the coming morn, 
Along the skies 
It quickly flies, 
To kiss the Jungfrau’s opening eyes. 


The rosy blush 
And timid flush 

Which then o’er brow and face do rush, 
Are pure and fair, 
Beyond 

Resplendent in th’ illumined air ! 
And thus alway, 

* By night and day, 

er varying suitors homage ; 

And tinged with rose, “Aid 
Or white with snows, 

The same fair, radiant form she shows. 


Teachers’ Influence. 


How can we promote, in our public schools, a love 
of truth, a sense of honor, a desire for good charac- 
ter as well as good reputation? There is nothing 
which has given me greater cause for sadness than the 
fact that, during my experience of teaching, I have 
found few children who are steadfastly honest and 
frank ; few who can be fully trusted if not watched, 
few whose word can be implicitly believed. ‘The ques- 
tion arises, “Can nothing be done to forward the cause 
of truth among the pupils of our schools?’ Do not we 
teachers, as a class, think too little of our influence 
over those committed to our charge? Well do I re- 
member the influence of some, — I may say of a// the 
teachers of my childhood. Many little incidents of 
school-life will never be effaced from my memory, and 
often I wonder if my little “troublesome comforts ” 
are receiving impressions as lasting. One way to teach 
children to be honest, is to set them an example of per- 
fect honesty ; to fulfill every promise made to them, and 
never to threaten them with what is not carried out. 
There are many scholars who hardly know, from home- 
training, what honesty is ; who are deceived by parents 
until they decide that it is quite right to deceive when- 
ever such a course will answer their ends ; who are 
threatened but escape punishment, until it is difficult to 
make them understand that a promise is to be kept ; 
and who have to undergo one or two chastisements 
before they are aware of the true state of affairs. 

Frequent, familiar talks with our scholars on the sub- 
ject may arouse a desire for better things, and if only one 
boy or girl is saved, is it not worth a deal of labor? 
Sometimes a serious private conversation will produce 
a salutary effect, by awakening a child to the import- 
ance of speaking and acting the truth, for many real- 
ise little of the sin and consequence of falsehood, It 
18 a matter of great importance that the rising geuera- 
tion be taught to be true men and women. They will 
be our public leaders, our political aspirants, by-and-by, 


and can they not be so educated that we may see less 
fraud and corruption in high places? Laying aside all 
prejudice, can any party, or any sect, taken as a whole, 
be called strictly upright and honest? No; and so 
long as party comes before principle, so long as personal 
interest comes before everything else, just so long will 
dishonesty and fraud be rampant throughout our land. 
Could I command the ear of the whole world, I would 
say to parents,—be true to yourselves and your children ; 
educate them from the very cradle to speak and act the 
truth. To teachers, — follow up closely the earlier 
teachings of parents. To children, — take heed to 
what you are taught, love the truth, and never try to 
deceive parent, teacher, or friend. 

I am surprised to meet, from time to time, arguments 
against the reading of the Scriptures in public schools. 
It is the only place where a large portion of children 
ever hear any of the sacred truths therein contained, 
and the ignorance of these truths among our people is 
deplorable. Do these daily readings make no impres- 
sion on the youthful minds? Does the daily repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer do no good? A short time since, 
a little boy of eight years went home from school and 
said, “ Mamma, Miss Campbell read to us, this morn- 
ing, about the one house built upon the sands, and the 
other on the rock. I understood her to say that the 
house on the rock fe//, and I think she must have made 
a mistake.” Didu’t that little one attend to the read- 
ing? and he was only one of forty. 

A little boy from one of our pnblic schools was 
taken seriously ill. The struggle between life and 
death was a short one ; death was rapidly approaching, 
and the little life was almost gone, when the child said, 
“ Mother, say the prayer.” Then, as the mother com- 
menced a prayer, he added, “Not that one, but the 
dear little prayer my teacher says at school ;’ and the 
little fellow passed away with the prayer on his lips. 
Who is able to measure the good done for that little 
soul by the prayer learned at school? The impressions 
made upon my own mind by the Christian principles 
and consistent life of a teacher I loved and honored, 
have never faded and can never be erased, and our Di- 
vine Master and Teacher alone knows the extent of 
that influence. 

Let us see to it that as instructors of children and 
youth, we live such lives that those in our care may learn 
the true worth of veracity and goodness, and choose for 
themselves a “ good name” rather than “ great riches.” 
Then will our precepts not be uttered in vain; then 
shall we, casting our bread upon the waters, “find it 
after many days.” B. L. Y. 


Food for Health. ‘ 
SUNLIGHT.—Sunlight is especially necessary for the 
healthy existence of children. The influence of light 
is a matter of the highest importance to the proper 
physical development of the human species ; and what- 
ever stints the growth of a child certainly operates 
upon his physical capacity for labor ; the amount 
of disease among persons occupying light rooms is in- 
finitely less as compared to that in dark ones ; and that 
the influence of light, especially solar light, in prevent- 
ing the fatal termination of disease, is a fact well known. 
In illustration of this subject, it is stated, on the au- 
thority of Sir James Wylie, “that the cases of disease 
on the dark side of an extensive barrack at St. Peters- 
burg have been uniformly, for many years, in the pro- 
portion of three to one, to those on the side exposed to 
strong light.” —Pudblic Health. 


Hicu-HEELeD SHoes. — It is no wonder, then, that 
fashionable women waddle in 4 most ungraceful man- 
ner when they attempt to walk. They destroy their 
comfort to follow a ridiculous fashion, and acquire an 
ambling and undignified movement. People do things 
to follow fashion that their good sense would cause 
them to be ashamed.of under any other circumstances. 


Ladies wearing such shoes are often obliged, for safety, 
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to go down stairs backwards ; and an author says that 
they can be seen “every day descending the steps of 
our fashionable residences in this manner, making pre. 
tence of talking to some imaginary person in the front 
door as an excuse to hide their awkward movements.” 
Professor Sayre. 


Diseases OF OUR Own Causinc. — On an average, 
one-half of the number of out-patients treated by a hos- 
pital-surgeon suffer from diseases due primarily to a 
want of knowledge of the laws of health and cleanli- 
ness. The ignorance of hygienic laws, which affect so 
disastrously the health of the rich as well as the poor, 
exists chiefly in regard to dress, ablution, and ventila- 
ation.— Popular Science Monthly. 


LonGEvity OF INVALIDs. — From statistics gathered 
by medical men, it would seem that the homely old 
adage, “ always sick, never die,” has a better founda- 
tion than mere hearsay. Dr. R. Southey, in a recent 
lecture on health, said: “ Health and longevity are not 
synonymous ; neither are health and great muscularity. 
The most muscular men, great prize-fighters, men who 
could fell an ox with their fists, have been known to be 
always ailing and complaining about themselves. The 
state of perfect training, regarded by those who know 
little of it as a condition of most perfect health, is 
rather one of morbid imminence. Longevity, like 
height, is a race attribute, but it does not signify health. 
The three oldest people I ever knew, — women who 
reached respectively 89, 98, and 100,—were valetudin- 
arians, and had been so nearly all their lives.” 


Breap. — The adulterations of bread are of many 
kinds, and altogether less known than is to be desired 
for the public good, especially that of the working 
classes, which ‘subsist principally upon bread. In the 
first place, among these adulterations is the mixing of 
water, in the preparation of dough, in improper pro- 
portions.—Dr. Schauenberg. 


Forricn Heattu SrAristics. — United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, during four weeks ending December, 2, 
22,714 births and 15,296 deaths were registered in Lon- 
don and twenty other large towns, and the natural in- 
crease of the population was 7,418. The mortality 
from all causes was, per 1,000,— in London, 24.25 ; 
Edinburgh, 18.75 ; Glasgow, 25.25 ; Dublin, 26 ; Ports- 
mouth, 23 ; Norwich, 19 ; Wolverhampton, 26.75 ; Sun- 
derland, 25; Sheffield, 25,75 ; Birmingham, 22.25 ; 
Bristol, 21.25 ; Liverpool, 27.25 ; Salford, 38.75 ; Old- 
ham, 32.50; Bradford, 27 ; Leeds,.23.75 ; Hull, 23.25 ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 20.25; Leicester, 24.75; Man- 
chester, 28.50 ; Nottingham, 21. Qther foreign cities, 
at most recent dates, per 1,000,—Paris, 29 ; Rome, 29 ; 
Vienna, 26; Brussels, 21 ; Berlin, 25 ; Hamburg, 23 ; 
Calcutta, 27; Bombay, 23; Madras, 40; Amsterdam, 
28 ; Rotterdam, 28 ; The Hague, {29 ; Christiana, 22 ; 
Breslau, 28 ; Buda-Pesth, 38; Turin, 24; Alexandria, 
47 ; Copenhagen, 23 ; Munich, 34; Naples, 30. 

FLORIDA’S ATTRACTIONS are those of climate and veg- 
etable luxuriance, of quaintness and sumptuousness. 
Mr. Lanier very frankly says of it, in his introduction : 
“In view of many absurdly hysterical utterances which 
have been made touching the tropical ravishments and 
paradisaical glories of Florida, it is proper to say at 
this point, that the State is not remarkable for beauty of 
landscape ; and that persons,—particularly those from hill 
countries,—who should go to Florida for this sole end, 
would certainly be disappointed.” He tells just what 
Florida is, however, neither ignoring its objectionable 
features, nor refusing to accord the highest praise to its 
glories and advantages. 


— It is an educational maxim that instruction, both 
in matter and method, should be adapted to the capacity 
of the taught. Is this maxim followed by our best 
teachers to-day? If so, how can the teaching of men- 
tal arithmetic, technical grammar, or the memoriter ex — 


ercises, very generally taught, be justified ? 


Gay, 


| 

| 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


« METHODS OF TEACHING READING.” 
“Ty the Editor of The Journal : - 

In the article under the above title, in ‘THe JouRNAL 
of Jan. 4, the author promises to tell his pupils wuy a, 
6, i, 05 My and y, are called vowels. I fail to see how or 
where he has kept his promise. He also teaches his 
pupils the following rule: “ Avery syllable must have, at 
hast, one vowel, in order to pronounce it,” 1 should be 
pleased to know what vowels he would use in pronoune- 
ing the second syllables | of the following words : 
Rhythm, schism, hasten, listen, whistle, whisper, ham- 
per, sombre, letter, over ; or, —using only such letters 
as are necessary to indicate the sounds,—rith-m, skiz-m, 
has-n, lis-n, whis-], whis-pr, ham-pr, som-br, let-r, o-vr. 
The interjections Aumph and fish, — pronounced 
and psh,—contain no vowel-sounds ; and the number of 
words containing syllables without vowel-sounds is very 
large. Iam afraid “ Entity” will need to modify his 
rule if he wishes to teach in our district. Ww. 

Bound Brock, N. Fy Fan. 15, ¥877- 

—o— 
CASE FORMS. 
To the Editor of The Fsurnal : 

Almost all of the grammars, even those recently pub- 
lished, give to the noun three case-forms ; also, person 
and gender. Now I would like to ask, what is the 
basis of division? It seems to me that the only true 
basis is the difference in form. If this is true, there 
can be only ¢wo case-forms,—the Simple and Possessive. 
Without exception, I think, the so-called Nominative 
and Objective case-forms are alike, Also in regard to 
the person of nouns: when a noun is used, with a verb 
whose three persons are alike, how is it possible to tell 
whether the noun represents the person speaking, 
spoken of, or spoken to, unless there is a pronoun in 
the sentence? If so, it must be the verb or pronoun 
that has a form to represent person, and wof the noun. 

About the genders of nouns I am not so sure ; but ac- 
cording to Worcester, such nouns as “ Actor,” “ Hero,” 
etc., apply to a woman as well as a man. If so, why 
is it necessary to make the distinction? As to proper 
names, it seems to me, that it is through association, 
and not from their form, that we know whether they 
apply to a male or female, If these distinctions are 
unnecessary, is it right to burden the child’s memory 
with them? Grammar is hard and technical enough 
now, for the child, without making it unnecessarily so. 

Atleboro’ Falls, Fan. 20, 1877. G. O. S. 

ACCURACY IN STATEMENT. 

To the Editor of The Journal: 

In THE JouRNAL of the 4th inst. will be found, on 
the above subject, an interesting article written by N. 
C. Wentworth. With your indulgence of a little hyper- 
criticism, Mr. Editor, I will call attention to a few 
points in the article, with the hope that more light may 
be elicited. The first paragraph reads thus : 

“To order to facilitate the prompt and careful dis- 
tribution of the U. S. mails, Postmaster-General Jewell 
requested that letter-writers should, in all cases, give 
the name of the county, in addition to that of the town 
and State, to which they desired the letter to be for- 
warded ; a large proportion of the mail matter that 
finds its way to the dead-letter office being miscarried 
on account of inaccuracy or insufficiency in address.” 

I see no necessity for the expression, “in order,” it 
adding no force to the sentence. “To facilitate” has 
the construction of an adverb of purpose. Again, the 
Phrase “ in addition to,” etc., has not the best position 
. the sentence, because it renders the antecedent of 

they” a little uncertain, and violates the principle of 

unity. A singular uncertainty arises also as to when the 
dead-letter mail was miscarried, whether prior to its 
being sent to Washington, while on its way there, or 
after it arrived at that point. . 

Tie Caption of the article and the second paragraph 
use “" accuracy i# statement,” while the third paragraph, 


“accuracy of statement.” 
any difference ? 

After commenting on Rev. J. W. Locke’s advertise- 
ment of McKendree College, the author says: “ Will 
Dr. Locke send the key to the address of the presi- 
dent, of whom particulars are to be obtained?” We 
are at a loss to know to whom this key is to be sent, or 
what the key is. - A little more accuracy is needed. 

“It may be said that the two last are local adver- 
tisements, published in local papers.” After close 
search, I was unable to find but one “last” advertise- 
ment. Another difficulty rose: What is a /oca/ adver- 
tisement in a /ocal paper? Further, if the advertise- 
ment was in the paper, why speak of its being “ pub- 
lished” ? Additional accuracy, if you please. 

“People that seldom go beyond the limits of their 
own neighborhood, are apt to conclude that the narrow 
orbit in which they revolve is the whole of the terres- 
trial sphere.” Are we to learn for the first time that 
an “orbit” is a.“sphere” ? 

“This conceit is taken out of them by hard knocks, 
when they come in contact with the outer world.” 
Will our author be kind enough to tell us whether the 
“they” refers to the conceited people, or to “hard 
knocks” ? 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 

Republic, Fan. 9. J. Fratse RicHarp. 

TRANSLATION of the LATIN SUB F¥UNCTIVE. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In “I, D’.s” spirited “challenge” in THE JouRNAL 
this week, occurs the following sentence: “In most 
Latin grammars for English-speaking youth, may and 
can are employed as auxiliaries in translating the present 
subjunctive.” This is true, and we might add that in 
most of the older Latin grammars, they are exclusively 
so employed. But in Allen and Greenough’s grammar, 
there is a marked improvement in this respect. With 
their arrangement of the paradigms, no one can be mis- 
led with regard to the use of the subjunctive. In giv- 
ing the subjunctiae of sum, they say, “Sim, 7 am, may 
be,” etc. This was the best they could do with it. In 
the paradigm of amo, they do not translate the subjunc- 
tive. It was better not to translate it than to give 
the misleading translations of the old grammar, In 
defining the moods (page 51), they have the following 
highly instructive paragraph ; “The Latin subjunctive 
is usually translated, in grammars, by the English po- 
tential forms, may, might, could, would, etc,, to distin- 
guish it from the indicative, because the English has 
no subjunctive in general use, But the subjunctive is 
used in many cases where we use the indicative ; and 
we use the potential in many cases where the Latin em- 
ploys a separate verb, Thus, / may wrile(except when 
it follows w#/, in order that) is not scribam (subj.), but 
licet mihi scribere ; 7 can write is possum scribere ; 7 
would write is scribam scribere, or scribere velim (vel- 
lem) ; 7 should if, etc., scriberem, sc., . . or (implying 
duty), oportet me scribere.” : 

The interesting article by Epes Sargent, on the “ Po- 
tential Mood,” shows how rapidly grammarians are 
coming to a true understanding of this subject, and it 
is not probable that any Latin grammar published here- 
after will be liable to such a criticism as “I D,” makes 
in his challenge. R, L, Perkins. 


Boston, Fan. 20, 1877. 


WRITTEN EXERCISES, 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Will you allow me to say, through your columns, that 
the method of correcting the exercises written by my 
pupils, on “Egyptian Ornament,” one of which ap- 
peared in THE JOURNAL of Jan, 4, was similar to that 
fully explained in the note. accompanying my Class 
Composition on the “ Life of Washington,” which was 
published one week later. 

The terms, ornament, hieroglyphic, symbolic, and 


esthetic were developed in the first lesson, The pupils 
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Does “ N. C. W.” perceive | earned the information given in each of the three sub- 


sequent lessons, by reciting to me, first, the substance 
of what I had already taught them on this subject. 
Finally, an analysis of the whole, written upon the 
blackboard, indicated to each boy the order in which 
he was to reproduce, in writing, my instruction. 
ELLENETTE PILLSBURY. 
Emerson School, Boston, Fan. 15, 1877. 
—o— 
A. ELLIS’S “GLOSSIC.” 
Zo the Editor of the Fournal: 

The Rev. Mr. Hill advocaits the yws ov A. J. Ellis’ 
“ Glossic”’ az the best me¢Aod for a reviezed or/Aografy. 
The saim propozishon haz bin resently urjd in Eng- 
land by prominent speling reformerz and replied to by 
Mr. E. Jones ov Liverpool ; he sez: 

“My first and sufficient reason for not accepting Glossic in its 
present form is, that it was not primarily intended for educational 
purposes. Whatever others may say on this point, I must take 
Mr. Ellis’s own words before the statement of anybody else ; and 
this is what he says in the Athenaeum for May 6, 1876, which is, as 


far as I know, his last deliverance on the subject : — “ My Glossic 
was invented for the purpose of writing all our dialects in one al- 


phabet.” Throughout the whole of the letter the principal use of — 


Glossic is put in the forefront to this effect : “I would have a 
Glossic writer represent his own pronunciation as wel/ as he can ;” 
and the use of the system for the purpose of teaching children to 
read and spell in the public schools is only referred to incident- 
ally, and as a subordinate matter.. Now, to my mind, the last 
object ought to be the first, and this, I presume, is the feeling of 
most spelling reformers. We want an educational instrument for 
teaching the children. For our purpose, then, Mr. Ellis puts the 
cart before the horse. How many persons are there in the world 
who have need or disposition to use Glossic in the sense stated 
by its author? Are there 1,000, or 10,000? How many are 
there who require to read and spell the English language? The 
English speaking population of the world is not much short of 
100,000,000, and there are many more millions to whom a knowl- 
edge of English would be an advantage, or even a necessity, if 
they are to make any progress in civilization and Christianity. 
For the needs of these vast masses, Glossic, as I understand the 
author’s interpretation of it, does not seem to provide. I shall be 
glad to be corrected if I am wrong. 

In reply to Mr. Skeat’s most courteous suggestion, that Mr. 
Ellis would consent to modify Glossic so as to make it better 
adapted for educational and general purposes, Mr, Ellis says, 
“ Rither use itas presented, or not at all.” ‘There can be no mis- 
take about the meaning of words like these. Mr. Ellis will not 
consent to alter his scheme in one jot or tittle. 

The crowning omission of Glossic, however, is this, — that it 
does not provide a standard of pronunciation for teaching pur- 
poses. We shall want school books for teaching reading in pub- 
lic schools. What pronunciation will be indicated in these books ? 
Surely not that presented in the specimens of Glossic exhibited» 
Is it intended that children in schools should learn Glossic, and 
then represent their own pronunciation by it “ as well as they can ?” 
The thing is absurd. 

The adoption of the symbols dh (them), & (han), uo (good), e¢ 
(fine), betrays the absence of any consistent principle in the se- 
lection, in Glossic. If the principle of assigning to every symbol 
its most common sound were carried out consistently, it would shut 
out individual caprice and fanciful analogies; and this would 
place the system on a firm, practical basis, providing symbols for 
every sound in the language, except 44 in thin, win put, and z in 
azure, Until satisfactory symbols are provided for these, what 
harm would there be in leaving these i statu quo, as they are all 
three very unfrequent sounds? In this respect I approve of 
Semiphonotypy.” 

Mr. Jones’s cen mefhod ov fonetic speling iz egzem- 
plified in the print ov this articl befcer and after the 
cwotashon marks. It iz aulmeest iedentical with that 
deviezed and ywzd by myself for the past yeer. It iz 
az strictly fonetic az iz needful and rum iz left for the 
play ov individeual and lcecal uterans within reezonabl 
limits ; a few comon wurdz and silablz, are, under def- 
init rool, alowd to vairy from a strict fonetic reprezen- 
tashon that they may corespond meer neerly with the 
ordinary print ; and its rezemblans to the later iz far 
graiter than that ov the ‘Glossic,’ az wil be seen from 
this spesimen. With Mr. Jones, I shwd prefer Izaac 
Pitman’s semi-phonotypy to “Glossic,” but neether ov 
them consistently cary out whot shuid be the guverning 
prinsipl] ov an Anglo-American alfabet, mainly the 
asiening to every leter and diegraf its mast comun suncd 
in English. Exiza B. Burns, 
33 Park Row, New York, Fan, 1877. 
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The Week. 


— The Electoral Bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, and was signed by President Grant. 
. —- Moody and Sankey commenced gospel meetings 
in the Tabernacle in Boston, with promise of great 
success, 

== Judge Davis, of the Supreme Court, elected to 
the U. S, Senate from Illinois, 

~~ The Normal Schools of New England sent out 
their semi-annual graduates in large numbers. 

= National Sunday-School Congress met at Chicago, 
presided over by Dr. Vincent. 

~—= President Grant, in a special message, endorses 
the compromise bill. 

~~ He also urges immediate resumption of specie 


payment. 


~—- Ottoman military schools thrown open to Chris- 
tians, 

—— The Porte opens negotiations with Servia and 
Montenego. 

— The Eastern question more complex. 


_ Tie bright educational star-points in the South are 
Washington, Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, 
Knoxville, and Nashville. These cities have organized 
a good school system, have efficient superintendents 
and teachers, and are doing an excellent work for white 
and colored children alike. What pleases us most, is 
the enthusiasm of the workers in these cities, and their 
regard for the interests of the children of all classes of 
society. 


Tue Massachusetts Board of Education has elected 
John W. Dickinson, of Westfield, as its secretary, in 
place of Hon. Joseph White, resigned, who has held 
the office for sixteen years. We have already expressed 
our views as to Mr. Dickinson’s ability and fitness for 
this important post, and we believe that the interests of 
education will suffer no detriment at the hands of so 
eminent an educator. 

ONE of the most important lessons for managers of 
Institutes and Teachers’ Associations to learn, is that of 
making a good programme. By this criticism, we do 
not mean to say that able lecturers and speakers are 


not secured; but that the exercises are so crowded and 
necessarily hurried, that the most important results of 
the meetings are lost in the incompleteness and con- 
fusion of the work. One exercise is made to follow 
another so closely and hurriedly that each speaker al- 
most hears the voice of his successor in the echo of 
his own utterances, and the audience are in the condi- 
tion of a pop-gun, to be discharged as each successive 
speaker loads their minds and memories with new am- 
munition. Five papers, of from thirty to fifty minutes 
each, are often crowded into a single session of a teach- 
ers’ meeting, and the poor sufferers in the seats are ex- 
pected to sit and listen, session after session, for two or 
three days, to this “linked sweetness (or dullness) long 
drawn out.” Now, in behalf of the great crowd of 
sufferers who are loyal to teachers’ associations, and 
especially in behalf of the women who do not have half 
a chance to express their opinions at these gatherings, 
we must protest against this unnatural and unwhole- 
some methods of cramming. It kills in all directions. 
In the first place, a set formula of hasty work destroys 
the peace of mind of the presiding officers, especially 
when a papet set down for thirty minutes occupies 
sixty, as is too often the case. The whole day’s pro- 
gramme is often upset by the first speaker, in this way. 
Then, in our opinion, a discussion may profitably follow 
almost every valuable paper read at a teachers’ meet- 
ing. ‘These discussions often bring out the most valu- 
able truth, and the results of the most tried experience. 
And this, it seems to us, is one of the great objects of 
such associations, or was in their palmy days, be- 
fore their degeneracy into paper-reading societies. 
Intelligent men now say, “ Well, we need not go to the 
association now. My journal will contain the printed 
papers, and these I can read in my own study at home.” 
What we want, and must have, to develop an esprit de 
corps, is the living expression of leading educators, in 
free and full debate on the questions which so closely 
affect their intelligent €xperience. Let it be under- 
stood that time will be given at the close of each paper 
for a general consideration of its merits, and thought- 
ful men will go prepared to express their opinions, and 
with adverse as well as favorable judgments, on the 
positions advanced. Such tests will be applied as will 
enable men to feel that there are various views, which 
may all be embraced under general pedagogic law. 


Normal Schools Losing Favor. 


First PAPER. 

We borrow the above title from an article originally 
appearing, we think, in the ational Teachers’ Monthly, 
but which has had given to it a wide circulation in 
other papers. ‘The fact that this wider circulation has 
been given to it has in itself a significance. It betrays 
a consciousness that there is truth in the phrase, and 
that this consciousness is not simply local. To per- 
ceive the fact is easy ; to recognize that there must be 
a Cause, intuitive ; but to detect the real cause among 
the multitude of previous and coincident events or in- 
fluences, requires a wide, practical knowledge of the in- 
ternal management and history of these schools, and a 
cool, unprejudiced judgment. 

A few thoughts, as a help to the solution, may do no 
harm. We ought, first, to inquire just what is the work 
which the normal school theoretically should do ; sec- 
ond, what conditions are necessary in order that it may 
do this work ; third, how far the actual circumstances 
under which the schools have been obliged to work, in 
this country, have corresponded with the ideal ; and 
fourth, what are some of the errors into which they 
have fallen. 

It is first to be remarked that every school, the 
public no less than the private, depends upon the 
personal force and character of its principal. Boards 
of directors may be unreasonable and unappreci- 
ative, but if the man or woman who stands at the 
head of the school, and is hence the fountain of inspir- 


ation and influence, be what such an official ought to 
be; broad of culture, wise of judgment, strong in charac- 
ter, and experienced in the profession; with an aim 
shaped by a philosophic comprehension of the objects 
to be attained and the means for attaining them, the 
school cannot fail to send out workers who, though 
necessarily inexperienced to begin with, will grow into 
successful teachers. But this is a personal matter, and 
not one of systems or classes of schools. 

Normal schools in this country were started under 
the impulse given by Horace Mann. He may have 
done more of a necessary destructive than 4 construc- 
tive work in the schools of the land, but he was thor- 
oughly in earnest, and he was capable of sinking him- 
self in his devotion to the cause. In hearty sympathy 
with him worked such men as Cyrus Pierce (the first 
principal of the first normal school in America), Nich- 
olas Tillinghast, and Samuel J. May ; and the impetus 
given by such men as these is of itself sufficient to 
carry on any system of schools for years after their 
voices are still. But any system of schools works always 
under and against a considerable amount of friction, 
one of the principal elements of which is the very sim- 
ple one of the necessity of funds sufficient to carry 
them on ; and these funds, whether in public or private 
schools, can and will be forthcoming only when the 
public is reasonably satisfied that it is receiving a fair 
equivalent for its money ; and moreover, the public, and 
especially, perhaps, the American public, demands 
something as a result that is appreciated by the senses. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us take up our first 
point. What is it the especial business of the normal 
school to do? It is true that a teacher is “ born and 
not made,” if we mean by this that every successful 
teacher must have certain inherited capacities, and that 
the best training cannot make one out of ‘a person who 
lacks these. But it is also true that even Raphael 
must learn how to use the tools of his trade, and that 
the most naturally qualified teacher needs for her best 
success, to be put into possession of all the general 
principles or ways of working which the experience of 
all the best teachers who have gone before her can fur- 
nish. The educational profession would be setting it- 
self in opposition to the whole history of civilization, if 
it did not insist upon these truths. As she who is 
studying for the stage must, if she would be successful, 
thoroughly acquire the knowledge of what is known as 
“stage business,” so must she who proposes to be a 
teacher be thoroughly trained in the school business. 
She must be taught and trained by constant care, so to 
stand, so to speak, so to keep her books, so to go 
through all the manifold machinery of any well-ordered 
schoolroom, that all these things shall be mere matters 
of habit with her ; that they shall have been handed over, 
so to speak, from the conscious direction of the 
brain to the automatic management of the spinal 
cord. This necessity and duty of a normal school 
must of itself give to it a peculiar character. But 
these are only externals, after all, for the essential bus- 
iness of a normal school is to train its pupils, not in the 
power of thinking their lessons, but in thinking the 
thinking of their lessons, and hence its instruction 
must necessarily take on somewhat of a metaphysical 
character. In other schools it may be sufficient for the 
pupil intelligently to learn his lesson. In a normal 
school this is not sufficient. His business there is to 
make his own process of learning the object of his 
thought. To reach the end of the journey is the aim in 
other schools. The pupil fitting for a teacher must 
study the way by which he goes. The ours is thus 
double in its nature. ; 

We have fairly; though briefly, stated here the two 
special lines of work of the theoretical normal school, 
and they are more than sufficient in their demands as 
to methods, to distinguish it sharply from any school 
which has not for its object the training of teachers. 
Passing, then, to our second point, —in order that the 


normal school may do this work, it must receive as 
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_ NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL O# EDUCATION. 
Turning to our own writers, Cooper stands foremost. | Vothing, The Merry Wives of Windsor, and The Taming 
The SPY, The Pilot, and Pathfinder, are admirable rep-|of the Shrew, ‘The just study of these plays, however, 
resentatives of his genius in his three favorite fields:|requires some fair opportunity at witnessing actual 
in tales descriptive of the sea, Cooper is unrivaled ;|tepresentation on the stage: No one who has never 
and altogether alone in his delineations of the American|seen a play performed; can make these 
pioneer, and the idealized Indian characters, which, in|much other than mere “ bloodless ghosts,” in his pri- 
the “ Leather-Stocking Tales,” he has developed to the |vate reading: It is of the very nature of a great play, 
; that it should rather be an artist’s sketch, the majesty of 
é Entirely apart from all the foregoing, in the stamp of |whose proportions, and the stibtle variations of whose 
his geass, 3 Hawthorne. Curiously and acutely psy-|lights and shade, must be developed by the living 
chological in his imagination, and withal a master of|players. His genius only can, like “ Diana’s Kiss,” 
subtle and faultless English, his Scarlet Letter, House|awaken the sleeping Endymion of the poet’s thought: 


pils only those who have already in non-profes- 
sional schools; well learned at any rate all the branches 
which they propose to teach: As any medical or law 
or divinity school of any standing requires as qualifica- 
tion for admission a previous honorable graduation 
from some college, so should the normal school admit 
for its students only those who already well understand 
at least the branches they are to teach. The higher 
branches of these same studies may, without objection, 
be pursued in the normal school as instruments for the 
ends to be attained. ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


Reading to a Purpose.—No. Vv. 


Reference has been made to the Novelists and Poets, 

but not, as some may have fancied, with the design of 
excluding a more distinct mention. As for the Woved- 
ists, certain rules need to be observed. 1st, Novel 
reading for mere pastime, is sure to degenerate into 
sheer literary dissipation. Read the Novelists, then, 
with controlling reference to personal culture. This 
will involve close attention to literary style, art-skill in 
plot and characterization, and truthfulness and force in 
the delineation of places, times, and manners. From 
this, it will be seen that novels that have a na- 
tional or age character, and particularly those which are 
to this species of composition what genre painting is 
to the Fine Arts, must be accorded the chief place and 
importance. znd, Read only the best works of the 
best authors, and beyond these, only those exceptignal 
works under the last head, which, though not by the 
acknowledged “Great Masters,” are yet, in their way, 
master-pieces. There are few who are equally great in 
all parts of a series, and the name of those who oppress 
the literary world with ephemeral emptiness, or vicious 
sensationalism in fiction, is gion. Flee the produc- 
tions of this latter class as you would a pestilence. 3d, 
Read with a firmly, self-controlled carefulness, fixing 
the attention closely on the several points named under 
the first head. Guard against being hurried by the ex- 
citement of the plot, into a headlong, steeple-chase 
reading ; or, if you find it “better to marry than to 
burn,” get the hero and heroine to that “consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” as soon as you can, and 
then return to the beginning and read fo a purpose. 

Of the Novelists, Walter Scott, “the Magician of the 
North,” naturally stands foremost. In naturalness, 
temporal fidelity, and force of “local color,” his fictions 
rival facts. A dozen might be named in reading which 
the literary student might well be in doubt as to which 
should be chosen as the master-piece. /vanhoc is, how- 
ever, quite generally conceded to be the one. But it 
will be hard to stop here. Guy Mannering, The Heart 
of Mid Lothian, Waverly, The Fortunes of Migel, Ken- 
ilworth,and as many more, will plead almost irresistibly 
for a place. 

Of the works ‘of Dickens, David Copperfield is, per- 
haps, the finest study. But when you have read that, 
you will not easily pass by Bleak House, Dombey and 
mi — Dorrit, and Zhe Mutual Friend. Utterly un- 
terScott in character, Dickens is, in his own prov- 
‘nce, an artist of unapproachable originality and power. 
i Bulwer's Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, and the Cax- 

ms, will introduce the reader to a different style of art, 
be of a high character, and well worthy of close study. 

€ Scott, Bulwer is instructive, through his devel- 
— age, life, and manners. His Last Days of 
“nbait, dealing, as it does, with the last civilization of 
ancient Rome, is a striking specimen. 
tle Pr of Thackeray is narrower and less versa- 
woul at of either of “The First Three,” and yet 
al msec: him a place among the great novel- 

+ he best view of the two-sides of his art will, 
the perusal of Vanity Fair, 
lee ewcomes. With, of course, immeasurably 
bles hie in genre delineation than Dickens, he resem- 
‘ in his confinement to a narrower range of na- 


very limit of their capability. 


of Seven Gables, and The Marble Faun, are representa- 


erature, may well be proud. 

Beyond these strictly representative “Great Mas- 
ters,” a great variety of isolated fictions might be 
named, worthy of mention as specific studies, if our 
space allowed it, and the danger of appearing partial 
or invidious in our selection, did not forbid it. 

In dealing with the Poets, the difficulty of satisfactory 
selection is almost insurmountable. The only safe 
course seems to be that of singling out distinct produc- 
tions. For the study of the greater English or Blank 
Verse, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Thompson’s Seasons, 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustune, and Tennyson's Jdyls of 
the King, leave nothing to be desired. Tennyson’s 
Morte d’ Arthur is an unapproachable piece of word- 
color. Its glory is that of the one sunset among a 
thousand upon the autumn hills of irridescent flame. 
For the exquisite Spencerian stanza, Spencer’s Faery 
Queen, Thompson’s Castle of Indolence, Keat’s Eve of 
St. Agnes, and Byron’s Childe Harold, are all master- 
pieces. As an exquisite and faultless piece of color, 
the Zve of St. Agnes stands side by side with Morte d’ 
Arthur, Of the spirited and graphic, though some- 
what loose Romance metre, we have nothing better 
than Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Lady of the 
Lake, the last a gem of its kind. Coleridge’s Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner is weird and wondrous, — our last 
specimen of Doré art in poetry, and just now most 
aptly born anew in the marvelous illustrations of that 
astonishing artist himself. In mellifluous rhyming 
verse, delicate fancy, and sustained beauty in its own 
peculiar ideal field, there is nothing finer than Drake’s 
Culprit Fay. For the “Tender grace of a day that is 
dead,” as well as for its felicitous treatment of its pe- 
culiar quatrain stanza, Tennyson’s /x Memoriam stands 
alone. Longfellow’s Zvangeline is hardly inferior to 
that in tenderness of sentiment and poetic finish, while, 
as an attempt at the old heroic metre in English, it is as 
successful as it is unique. For sensuous Oriental sweet- 
ness and beauty, Moore’s Lalla Rookh is admirable. 
And as a specimen of pure American genre art in verse, 
who can forget Lowell’s Hosea Bigelow Papers? -Asa 
stop must be made somewhere, and even then without 
seeming reason, certainly without satisfied desire, we 
make it, with that too little read and appreciated mas- 
terpiece of American female poets, the Zophiel, or The 
Bride of Seven, by Mrs. Brooks. 

It is but fair to add, that we have not pretended to 
name the above as all that it were well.to read, but only 
as a select richness for study. Let the reader endeavor, 
then, to master them, in poetic analysis, and vocal de- 
livery ; for they should be read and re-read a/oud; not, 
however, as some of “ Nature’s journeymen” do prose- 
verse ; but always in musical obedience to the poetic 
rhythm. 

The dramatists, like the poets, over-burden us with 
material. Fortunately, for the purpose we have in view, 
one name alone covers so much that is masterly, that 
one need not go further. That name is Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare's Plays, the reader may well take as a whole. 
Nevertheless, as special studies, we will select Macbeth, 
Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Romeo and Fuliet, Othello, 
and Lear, as specimens of the loftiest tragic art ; and 
as of a lighter character, Zhe Tempest, Midsummer 


and age character, 


eat works 


And he who has once witnessed such an awakening in 


tive works of which English, no less than American lit-|his favorite play, will, despite all his previous study, ex- 
claim in amazement, “ Where hast thou been so long?” 


Astronomical Notes. 


The position of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, are shown 


in the annexed table : 


Mars. Saturn 


iter, 


Jan.1, @ 154 16.5m 174 13m 22h 27m 
8—17° 32’ —22° 33’ —11° 34° 

Feb. 1, 164"41m 174 40m 22h 39m 
8—21° 5s’ —22° 57’ 22’ 


Mars, it will thus be seen, moves through the incon- 
spicuous constellation of Libra, well into Scorpio, pass- 
ing close to Antares (« Scorpii) in the last part of Jan- 
uary. Jupiter is approaching the bow of Sagittarius, 
being due north of the tail of Scorpio, Saturn still 
dawdles along through Aquarius, 

The moon “conjuncts” (a word is born!) with Mats 
on the 9th of January, Jupiter and Venus on the i1th, 
and Saturn om the 17th. Jupiter and Venus mingle 
their rays on the gth. In February, the Moon visits 
Mars on the 7th, Jupiter on the 8th, Mercury on the 
roth, Venus on the 12th, and Saturn on the 16th. 

Jupiter has had his last interview with Venus for 
many long months, — indeed, until November. She 
beams upon Saturn once this year, but in other. respects 
her conduct is exemplary. Last year, we all remember 
how she acted, even flying in the face of old Sol. 

And apropos of Parallax. ‘This year, Mars’ perihelion 
and opposition, and the Sun’s apogee are but a short 
time apart. Hence, as in 1862, the time is favorable 
for practice or parallax. 

Sun in Apogee, July 5; Mars in Perihelion, Aug. 21,— 
Opposition, Sept. 5. 

Professor Searle, of Harvard Observatory, furnishes 
this information. 

Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, are all morning stars ; 
Mars and Jupiter rising early, and Venus about 6 
o’clock. Mercury joins them on the 2oth of February, 
and the early riser will be favored with a wink from 
him. Saturn appears as a morning star on the last day 
of the same month. Even now, his record as an even- 
ing star is not at all brilliant. 

None of the months have an extra full moon this 


year. August has the best supply, but her surplus is 
only an old quarter. The last four months of the year, 
the evenings will be illuminated by four evening stars. 
Towns which are running on the cheap gauge this year, 


can then cut down their expenses for street lighting. 
WALTER 


— The Educational Map of Massachusetts, prepared by W. R. 
Fish, under the direction of the Board of Education, is a work of 
great value to educators, It indicates by symbols the educational 
status of each town in the State. By this notation the elementary 
and high schools, the academies, colleges, normal schools, libraries, 
and other institutions are easily found. As the population of Mas- 
sachusetts by the last census is 1,651,912, there is one elementary 
school for every 317 inhabitants. According to this same census, 
there are 344.370 children between the ages of five and fifteen 
This would make one school for each sixty-six children. 
Te should be remembered that in cities and large towns, where the 
graded system has been adopted, the number of pupils in a school 
ranges from one hundred to six or seven hundred. That part of 
the State most thickly covered with symbols is within forty miles 
of Boston, in a westerly direction, and twenty-five miles north and 
south, including the city.. It is noticeable that in places which 
have the larger number of = works will be found the larger 
number of private schools This shows that the demand 

educational facilities increases with the supply. The map meas- 
ures seven feet by five feet, and is of superior workmanship ; the 
lettering is distinct and in the best taste, Schools, libraries, and 


Nights Dream, Love's Labor Lost, Much Ado About! pubic institutions should possess this most excellent work, 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Evirep sy Mas. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


CURIOUS BOATS. 
(A dialogue, with drawings. Arranged by M. B. C. S.) 


Requirep: The Scientific American of Nov. 4, 1876. It can 
be obtained of newsdealers, or by sending to Munn & Co., 37 
Park Row, New York. Price 10 cents. From the plates on the 
first page, let scholars who can draw, copy upon the blackboard 
the various boats mentioned in the dialogue. Other or younger 
scholars may point to the localities referred to. 

First Scholar. —We are to show you some drawings, 
and give descriptions of some of the curious boats and 
vessels that were shown at the Centennial Exposition. 

Second S.—Are you to show all that were there? — 

First S—No, indeed! only a few of the more curi- 
ous and interesting ones, selected from the displays of 
different nations. 

Third S.—I have drawn, as you see here, the bow of 
the immense canoe, or dug-out,* hollowed from the 
trunks of very great trees, by the Indians of Vancou- 
ver Island. 

Fourth S—Where is Vancouver Island ? 

Fifth S. ( Pointing.) — Here it is, on the southwest 
coast of British Columbia. 

Sixth S.—What are the figures you have drawn upon 
it? They look something like the designs on pictures of 
Chinese junks. 

Third S.— So they are; and they are some of the 
picture-writing of these strange people. 

Seventh S—I have another boat from British Colum- 
bia. It is a section of a whaling canoe. 

Eighth S.— People who saw that said it reminded 
them of a Venetian gondola ; and they say it had pic- 
ture-writing both outside and inside. 

Ninth S—l have drawn this catamaran of the Phil- 
lipine Islands. 

Tenth S.—Where are they ? 

Eleventh S. ( Pointing.) — Here ; in a very different 
location and latitude,—over near the southeast coast of 
Asia. Now give us a description of their catamaran. 

Tenth S. — It is simply an ordinary canoe, having 
two bent spars lashed athwart ships, as you see here, 
and connected by rough cross-logs at their ends. 

Twelfth S.—What is that for? 

Tenth S.—Don't you see that they would prevent the 
boat from capsizing ? 

TRirteenth S.—Here is another catamaran ; and this 
came from Pernambuco. 

Fourteenth S—Where is that ? 

Fifteenth S. ( Pointing.) — Here ; in South America, 
on the eastern coast of Brazil,— the country of Dom 
Pedro. 

Thirteenth S.— This curious craft has a cabin just 
big enough for a man to crawl in, and there is, as you 
see, a huge steering oar, held in a high crotch. 

Sixteenth S.—Isn’t the sail oddly shaped ? 

Thiretenth S—Yes ; a person who saw it says it is 
excellently calculated to capsize any vessel. “s 

Seventeenth S.—1 have drawn catamaran number 
three. It is from the Sandwich Islands. 

Eighteenth S—Where are they ? 

Nineteenth S. ( Pointing.) — Off here ; in the Pacific 
Ocean, west of North America. 

Seventeenth S.— The main canoe is, you see, so very 
high and narrow that it would surely upset, even with- 
out the aid of its immense sail, but that this broad out- 
rigger (Pointing) and solid, boat-shaped blocks, at the 
end, hold up the whole thing. 

Twentieth S.—How is it for speed ? 
S.— These vessels sail faster than any 

own sailing craft, and can stand the ro 

Seventeenth S.—It is from Catha-maran, ot floating 
trees, the native name in Ceylon. 


* A full length picture of this dug-out may be found in . 
tott's Magasine for Dec., 1876, p. 651. sad ane 
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Twenty first S.—1 have copied a curious boat, that 
reminds one of the old story, 


“Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl.” 


This, however, was made by the Gros Ventres Indians 
of Dakota. 

Twenty-second S.—Where? 

Twenty-third S. — Here, in our own country, west of 
Minnesota. Perhaps they “ paddled their own canoe” 
down the Missouri, as far as this point, where is Yank- 
ton, the capital. 

Twenty-fourth S—Ot what is it made? 

Tweuty-first S.—\t is a mere basket of ash or hick- 
ory withs, covered with raw hides, and propelled by the 
single paddle, as here shown, 

Twenty-fifth S. — They say that this skin-boat of the 
Gros Ventres Indians is almost exactly like the coracle, 
used for fishing purposes, on the rivers of Wales, 

Twenty-sixth S.—Where is that? 

Twenty-seventh S.—Here, at the west of England. 

Twenty-fifth S. — And here I show you a picture of 
the Welsh coracle, as it is given in Webster’s Illustrated 
Dictionary. 
« Twenty eighth S.— See what a contrast between the 
catamaran of the Phillipines, and this little Dutch 
fishing-pink, which I have drawn ; that so long and nar- 
row, this so short, broad, and low. 

Twenty-ninth S. — What is the special advantage of 
your craft? 

Twenty-cighth S.—Itis built for sailing in shallow 
water, such as the shoals of the North Sea. 

Thirticth S.—North Sea: where? 

Thirty first S. ( Pointing.) — Here, between England 
and Holland. The Dutch, you know, live in Holland. 
Twenty-cighth S,— And I want to add that these 
Dutch fishing-pinks are, like everything Dutch, perfect 
models of neatness. They are bright with polished 
wood and brilliant brass ornaments. 

Thirty-second S. — Here is another contrast. Look 
again at the skin-boat from Dakota, and then turn to 
my picture of the kayak or man-canoe. This last is 
sixteen feet long, two feet broad, and only one foot in 
depth. The frame is very light ; it is covered with 
seal-skin, and can be carried on the head. 


Thirty-third S.—Now behold my fishing-smack from 
Bergen. 


Thirty-fourth S.—Bergen is,—where ? 

Thirtyfifth S.— Here, on the coast of Norway, in 
Europe. 

Thirty-third S.—And we are told that it was in just 
such vessels as this that the Danish Vikings sailed 
across the ocean to Iceland, and for the discovery of 
America. 

Thirty-sixth S.—I1 have drawn another Norwegian 
craft: the Nordlands Raaseils, which means reefed sails, 
This, too, is like the vessels of the Vikings. 

Thirty-seventh S.— See what a curious boat I have 
drawn. It is a double-canoe, with an arm-chair in the 
middle. This is from Russia. F 

Thirty eighth S.—Where? 

Thirty-ninth S. ( Pointing. )— Here it is,"— this great 
country in the northeast of Europe. 

Fortieth S.—And here is my contrast to it in this little 
cedar duck-boat, in which Mr. Bishop, of New York, 
made his famous voyage. ' 

Fortyfirst S.—Where did he go ? 

fortieth S.— He started from this point, at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. (following the course with the pointer ), 
sailed down the Ohio and the Mississippi, and into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Then, as I suppose, he remembered 
that,— 

Bet little Doets mast keep near shore.” 
We must follow his course along the coast of Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, until he came 
to Cedar Keys, at the end of his journey of 2,600 miles. 

Forty-second S. — You know it is said of the yacht 

“ America,” that it has never been improved upon by 


our Yankee yacht-builders, with all their skill, Yet 


here I show you a picture of the “ Ocean Queen,” built 
in exactly an opposite way from the “ America,” and 
yet they do say that she beats everything, even out-sail- 
ing a steamer, She was built in Bombay. 

Forty-third S.—Where is that? 

Fortyfourth S. — Over on the western shore of Hin- 
dostan. 

Fortyfifth S.—I\ have drawn the Russian single 
canoe. It has a neat rig, and can be managed by its 
single occupant, 

Forty-sixth S.—And my drawing is of the Yankee in- 
vention of the non-keeling boat. ‘This contrivance 
(pointing to the figure) is so arranged that when the 
wind pushes the sail hotizontally, the keel, etc., are 
alone lifted, and the boat remains perpendicular. 

Forty-seventh S.—I1 close the list with my drawing of 
the bone yacht from Turkey. 

Forty-eighth S.—Where is that? 

Forty-seventh S.—On Yankee Thanksgiving dinner 
tables! This comical little boat was made by some in- 
genious Yankee, from the breast-bone of a turkey! and 
with its complete rigging, mast, and sails, it fitly serves 
to bring up the rear of our fleet of Curious Boats, 


RECITATION FOR A LITTLE FRENCH SCHOLAR. 


Come Jeanne, leave your dolls, i/ est fard, it is late ; 

And bedtime comes always @ Auit Acures, at eight. 

Your eyes droop, you're sleepy, vous avez sommeil, 

And your feet are so tired, they are si fatigudes. 

Here’s your new robe de chambre, your night-dress, you know, 
is warm as the sheep's wool, and white as the snow. 

Put it on and then take up your clothes, vos Aadits. 

And fold them as neatly as neatly can be. 


Bes vous préte ? are you ready? but voila, see there, 
Your /adlier, apron, lies under the chair ; 

And stocking, /e das, and shoe sou/ier, 

Are scattered about, in such careless array ! 

What is that you are telling your mother, votre mere? 
Can it be that you said c'est dga// 1 don’t care! 
Conchez-vous ! go to bed! 4 /* instant! quickly go! 
Do not come for a kiss, I must sadly say, No! 

Fe suis trds-faché! I'm 80 sorry, you say? 

Come here, venes ici, now kiss me you may. 

That is pleasanter far, for yourself and for me. 

Now we both can say, kindly, good night, or donne nuit. 


GOD’S SCHOOL* 


BY LUCY B, WIGGIN,. 


One by one, as the days go by, 
To learn our lessons we bravely try ; 
For every hour some task is set,— 
Difficult, easy, short or long,— 
And whether we come to it weak or strong, 
Somehow or other it must be met. 


Graded well is this school of ours, 

Each one’s duties within his powers, 

And his task the thing that he needs to know. 
But many a time does the page grow dim, 
And before tired eyes the hard words swim, | 

And the hours go by so slow, so slow. 


Various ages are gathered there ; 
Flaxen ringlets and thin, gray hair 
Alike fall over the lesson-books. 
And often the little ones — in glee 
At the beautiful words their bright eyes see, 
While the old sit silent, with grave, sad looks. 


Skillful teachers assembled here, 

Patiently labor year by year ; 

Never mistake in their work was known : 
Only the scholars, weary or vexed, 
Idle, impatient, tired, perplexed, 

Suffer from errors all their own. 


The Spirit teaches the highest class ; 
Time takes all as they onward pass ; 
ts claimed by the happy few, 
hile Care, Experience, Labor, Pain, 
Treasures of knowledge help us gain, 
And Conscience conducts the grand review. 


But, patiently learning day by day, 

We are longing to hear the Master say 

That our sc ys here are done ; 
And after the last long, term shall pass, 
To be transferred to that upper class 

Where advanced work is begun. 


* The author of the above poem, reprinted from an early number of Vol. 1, 
was one of Tus Journau’s first and best and most valued contributors; and a 
deep sense of our own personal loss was mingled with our earnest sorrow and 
sympathy when we learned that she, so young, so gifted, so beloved, had thus 


early been 
“ Transferred to that upper class, 


Where advanced work is begun.’ 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


blication of the American Metric Bureau, 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 


oficial Pu 


‘ons, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, intro- 


All suaeestithe Y nternational Weights and Measures, should be addressed to the 
tion, 
the 


Fditor, at of the Bureau, : Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston. 


“THe METRIC BULLETIN,” recently issued, contains 


much to interest friends of the system; but matter for 
the single column of this department is so plentiful, 
that we cannot reprint what can be obtained elsewhere 
so readily. The number contains, beside other matter, 
several pages of PRoGRESS, where are recorded the 
adoptions of the metric measures by various firms, fac- 
tories, etc. ; two pages of references to articles on the 
subject in periodicals ; the reports of the Finance, 
Membership and Publication Committees, and of the 
‘Trustees, who promise within a few days a list of every- 
thing needed to teach, introduce, or actually use the 
metric measures, most of which articles they will fur- 
nish to schools at half price. 

Among other matters of interest, was the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee on legislation, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bowditch, and Hewins, to whom will be re- 
ferred all matters pertaining to the present law and 
needed legislation. This committee has secured thé 
codperation of prominent members of the State and 
National legislatures, and the Hon, Alexander H. Ste- 
phens has already introduced a bill prepared by them, 
providing that the gold coinage of the United States 
shall hereafter be made to conform to the metric 
weights, Early in the session of the Massachusetts 
legislature, a bill will be presented and strongly sup- 
ported for providing the sealers with facilities for veri- 
fying the métric weights and measures. 


METRIC POSTAGE, 


Many inquiries have been made as to the use of the 
metric weights for postal purposes. ‘The Bureau, there: 
fore, appointed Mr. Nathan Appleton a special commit- 
tee to go to Washington, and obtain official informa- 
tion and decisions from the heads of departments on 
this and other points connected with the introduction 
of the metric system. After spending several days in 
Washington, Mr. Appleton reports that the work of the 
Bureau meets with much favor among government offi- 
cials there, and gives a numbet of items of information 
that are of marked interest and value. ‘The facts in 
regard to the Post Office department are briefly these. 
The law intended to discriminate in favor of the new 
system, but it read that for postal purposes 34 ounce 
was to be taken as the equivalent of 15 grams. The 
authorities interpreted this to mean that the postage 
for 15 grams must be paid on each half ounce, and so 
the law was of no effect. Attention being called to 
these facts, the law was made to read as at present, re- 
quiring the postmasters to take 15 grams as the equiv- 
alent of 1¢ ounce. The exact words of the law will be 
of interest : 


Revised Statutes of the United States ‘Title “ Postal 
Service, Mail Matter, chap. 3, sect. 3880:” “The post- 
master-general shall furnish to the post offices exchanging 
a with foreign countries, and to such other offices as 
¢ may deem expedient, postal balances denominated in 
grams of the metric system, fifteen grams of which 
shall be the equivalent oe postal purposes, of one-half 
ounce avoirdupois, and so on in progression.” 

AS 15 grams is reo Of an ounce, it 1s clearly a saving 
of 6 per cent. on postage to all who employ the metric 
letter scales, the law providing that the same rule holds 
gods for all weights, that is “and so on in progres- 
“ion.” The department has already furnished metric 
balances to Chicago, Boston, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, Annapolis, Corpus 


, Waltham, Petersburg, San Francisco, St. Louis, of instruction that will answer this inquiry? 


Pottsville, Georgetown, and New York, and has a large 
ree ber on hand awaiting requests from offices desiring 
la m. As soon as public attention is called to this 


much business through the mails will insist that his 


") every business house and every individual doing] others, a proper motive to present to pupils to incite 
them to study? Is ita selfish principle? Is it incon-| occasion, blind in more ways than one. 


reducing his postage 6 per cent. or nearly yy. This 
difference is very often enough to save an extra stamp, 
and each year’s saving on a large mail would be an 
item worthy the attention of any business man. 

Those interested should scatter this information as 


his office will not be compelled to charge a higher rate 


of t than those who h the latter had left Miss Welchman., 
at one time, protested against Miss W.’s applying the 


name of kindergarten to her school, — and had wi#th- 
drawn that protest when she heard that Miss W. had 
engaged a regularly-trained kindergartner (Miss Pol- 


vision of the law. 


METRIC COINAGE, 
The present silver coinage from the half dollar down, 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 
A REPLY TO “ $USTICE.” 


To the Editor of The Yournal: 


The letter of “Justice” in Tie JouRNAL of Jan: 


. é ; 2 uary 11th, contains some grave errors of fact and in- 
widely as possible, and see to it that their own post- eemen in regard to Miss Peabody, which I am not 
master applies at once for a metric letter scale, so that willing to let pass without calli 


your attention to them: 
iss Pollock arose after 


Miss Peabody’s relations with 
Miss Peabody had; 


lock). Miss Pollock first called on Miss Peabody after 


is purely metric, the 20 cent piece weighing 5 grams,|she had left Miss W., and complained to her that Miss 


and the other in the same proportion ; that is, a silver 
coin is worth 4 cents per gram as in France. The 
nickel 5 cent piece is also a 5 gram weight. These 
small weights can be readily made up from pocket 
change ; and, in fact, it is no uncommon thing in 
France for a lecturer, in conducting an experiment be- 
fore his class, to draw from his pocket the needed 
weights, for their currency is, of course, purely metric. 
All bronze coins (1, 2, 5, and 10 centimes), are of the 
value of one centime for each gram. The silver coins, 
(20 and 50 centimes, and 1, 2, and 5 francs) have a 
value twenty times as great, or each gram is } franc 
(4 cents as in our present currency) ; the 5 franc piece, 
corresponding to our dollar, weighing 25 grams, as our 
half dollar weighs 12}¢ grams. 

The French centime (value about } of our cent) is 
little used as a coin, but is very convenient as a weight ; 
and a little thought will convince any one of the great 
desirability of having all coins exact weights, not sim- 
ply for the purpose of counting by weight ($40.00 of our 
silver weighs just one kilo), but for practical use in 
weighing small articles, The gold coins are unfortu- 
nately as yet unreduced to exact metric weights, though 
it is probable that all nations will finally settle upon a 
gold coinage of ,°; fine, each coin being a given num- 
ber of grams in weight. In fact, two nations, Japan 
and the Argentine Republic, have already adopted this 
coinage at the suggestion of Americans, and within a 
few days, the Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, intro- 
duced a bill in Congress providing that, hereafter, the 
gold coins of the United States should be made of the 
exact value of 60 cents to the gram. The change nec- 
essary to establish this relation being less than } of 
one per cent., is therefore hardly appreciable, except in 
large sums, where the bill provides that 1003 of the 
new Shall be paid for each 1000 dollars payable in the 
present coins. 

THE U. S. MINT. 


Mr. James Pollock, the superintendent of the United 
States Mint, has kindly furnished us information on 
the use of the systemi in the mint, that will be of interest. 

We extract from his letter : 

“In the Assay Department, the millesimal notation 
has been used for the last forty years. The Mint Laws 
state the fineness of our coins in the same way. — 

This in one respect is a conformity to the metric sys- 
tem, inasmuch as, for silver, we use the gram, and its 
thousandth parts ; and, necessarily, our humid solutions 
for that assay are made by metric volumes. In the 


ing | Of her. 
gold assay we depart from the metric system, by taking her own, and the only pecuniary relations Miss Pea- 


body ever had with her were those of raising money for 
Mrs. Kriege’s training-school. The whole imputation 
of self-interested motives on the part of Miss Peabody 
in her relations with Miss Pollock and Miss Welchman, 
is utterly false, and founded on ‘facts’ and ‘inferences’ 
which have not a particle of truth in them. 


only a half gram as the normal weight ; dividing that 
into ten-thousandths. 

This is accepting the box of metric assay weights for 
its convenient divisions. ‘The gram for silver, the demi- 
gram for gold, are of good size; and now generally 
used by Mint Assayers the world over.” 


W. had not permitted her to teach the true kindergar- 
ten in her school. Subsequently, Miss Pollock was 
engaged at the Church Home, in Boston, from which 
she was dismissed for incompetence (which may have 
been merely for want of maturity and experience), and 
she again appealed to Miss Peabody for advice and as- 
sistance in finding further employment. Miss Peabody 
recommended her to Miss Marwedel, largely out of 
compassion to the young girl, and also in the hope 
that her technical training and Miss M,’s knowledge of 
the philosophy of Froebel’s system might prove mu- 
tually beneficial, 
What becomes, then, of the statement that “ Miss 
Pollock incurred Miss Peabody’s displeasure because 
she was engaged by Miss Welchman to teach for her’”’? 
Such a charge can at best be substantiated only by tes- 
timony out of Miss Peabody’s own mouth, since it as- 
sumes to judge of her motives. But the facts which I 
have stated show that a// Miss Peabody’s relations 
with Miss Pollock, — her acceptance of her as a kin- 
dergartner by implication, when she was with Miss W., 
her sympathizing with her in her difficulties in’ Miss 
W.’s school, her subsequent recommendation to Miss 
Marwedel,—were after the time when she is charged 
with having become “displeased” with her. 
than this, your correspondent brings no evidence that 
Miss Pollock ever “incurred Miss Peabody's dis- 
pleasure.” Miss Peabgdy certainly did not recom- 
mend her as a “ reliable trainer,’ and that seems to be 
the thing that vexes “Justice.” But certainly Miss 
Peabody had a perfect right to her opinion, and it is no 
excuse for manufacturing false statements and imput- 
ing unworthy motives that that opinion was an unfa- 
vorable one. 

The disparaging remarks with reference to Miss 
Marwedel, are apart from the main object of this com- 
munication, but you must permit me to say that the 
idea of a girl of 20 being so vastly superior, not in 
technical work merely, but in the training of teachers 
in a peculiarly deep and abstruse theory of education, 
to a lady of twice her age, who for years had been de- 
voted to the reform of education on kindergarten, prin- 
ciples, and who had been familiar with kindergartners 
in Germany for many years, is utterly absurd. 

This, however, is not all. Miss Peabody’s hostility 
to Miss Pollock, it is said, was caused by her enmity to 
Miss Welchman. And this, in turn, it is farther said, 
had its origin in Miss Peabody’s “chagrin” at a 
“Mrs. Kriege’s kindergarten, which she (Mrs. K.) ha 
taken off the hands of Miss Peabody,” “ languish and 
die on account of its successful neighbor,” (that is 
Miss Welchman’s school). I have already shown that 
Miss Peabody’s hostility to Miss Pollock was imag- 
inary,—let us see how it fares with her “ chagrin.” 

Miss Peabody had given up her original school three 


years before Mrs. Kreige came to Boston. When Mrs. 
Kreige came and established her school in Boston, Miss 
Peabody was in Europe, and had never seen or heard 


Mrs. Kreige’s school was wholly and entirely 


What remains, then, of the letter of “Justice”? An 


— Is there a natural order of development, applica-| expression of bitterness, charges of bigotry and jeal- 


ble to the four periods of life,—infancy, childhood, youth, 


ousy, an array of so-called “fact” in reference to Miss 
Peabody, not one of which is true, an insinuation 


and manhood ? Will some one favor us with an outline which is as absurd as it is insulting, to say eothing of 
at 


ox Ig emulation, in the sense of superiority, 


its being founded on false statements of facts, 
or a| Miss Peabody was influenced by “bread and butter” 
considerations, — ending with a pious ejaculation that 


a spirit of competition or rivalry, a desire to out-do there might be an end to “unjust criticisms” (!), and 


signed by the blind goddess herself, — surely, on this 


°Wn post office take advantage of its provisions, thus|sistent with disinterested benevolence ? 


Cambridge, Fan. 19, 1877. M. M, 


More’ 
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STATE DEPARTM ENTS. 


MAINE. 

Free Hich ScHoo.s.— From the forthcoming report of the 
State superintendent of schools, we are permitted to compile the 
following regarding the success of the free high-school system for 
the past year: In 162 towns have been held 337 terms of such 
school, aggregating 3,626 weeks. The number of pupils attend- 
ing has been 12,439, of whom 2,737 have studied the ancient lan- 
guages, 1,187 the modern languages, and 3,685 the natural sciences. 
These schools have cost $111,689. The towns in which they 
have been held contain 57 per cent. of the whole population, 
and 67 per cent. of the whole valuation of the State. The 
same towns paid into the State treasury for the support of 
such schools $34, 345, and drew therefrom in State aid $37,317. 
They also paid into the treasury for the support of common schools, 
as their part of the mill tax, the sum of $149,324, and received 
therefrom $128,780. 

— The educational committee of the legislature returned from 
their visit to Farmington yesterday, Jan. 26, where they had been 
to attend the exercises of examination and graduation at the 
Western State Normal School. The examination of the different 
classes occurred on Thursday forenoon, and was most thorough 
and satisfactory, the students exhibiting great proficiency in the 
various branches of study pursued. The graduation exercises 
took place in the afternoon, the graduating class consisting of 
fifteen young ladies and four young gentlemen, who will follow the 

~ profession of teaching. In the evening, Prof. H. L. Chapman, of 
Bowdoin College, delivered a most excellent address. The mem- 
bers of the committee express themselves as highly pleased with 
the exercises and the school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The Young People’s Society, of Manchester, for intellectual 
and moral improvement, was recently organized in City Hall. 
There was a good attendance. The plan of organization embraces 
a section devoting itself to literature, another to the drama, an- 
other to music, a fourth to the fine arts, and the fifth to science. 
Judging from the character of those who are interested in its or- 
ganization, we look for good results. , 

— A union public meeting by the member's of the gentlemen’s 
societies was held at New Hampton on Jan. 17. The members of 
the senior class gave literary exercises, and the other students a 
pantomime, representing the political campaign of the South; the 
scenes alternately representing the measures of the Democratic 
and the Republican parties, 


VERMONT. 

MonTPELIER.—The first lecture in the seminary course was de- 
livered in Trinity vestry Friday evening, Jan. 19th, by the Rev. 
C. B. Hulbert, D.D. His subject was “ The Elements of Empire 
in Our Republic.” The second lecture of the course was given in 
Trinity Hall, on Friday evening, Jan. 27, by Prof. William Wells, 
of Union College; subject, “The Cross and the Crescent; or 
the Turk and Christian.” The two Methodist seminary papers 
have been merged into one, called 7ke Montpelicrian. 

MANCHESTER. — The schoolhouse in Manchester village was 
burned the morning of the 17th. Many of the scholars lost their 
books. The building was insured inthe Vermont Mutual for $800. 

LYNDONVILLE. — The higher department of the district school 
at the Ville came to a standstill, last week, on account of the 
teacher’s inability to govern the school. 

Bur Lincton.—The iast lecture course given to raise funds for 
the Park Gallery of the university, and also, we presume, to get 
Burlingtonians to appreciate better the treasures that it is some 
day to contain, will consist of the following lectures: “‘ The Last 
Judgment’ of Michel Angelo,” by Rev. L. G. Ware; “The Pan- 
thenon,” by Professor Torrey; “ The School of Lysippus,” by 
Professor Rice ; “ Line Engraving,” by President Buckham. 

MoRRISVILLE.—A. J. Blanchard, principal of the academy, has 
the following report for the week ending January 12: Whole 
number enrolled, 190; absent days, 69.5; average daily attend- 
auice, 159; per cent. of attendance, 90; number of tardinesses, 35. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Mrs. Emma J. Clough, recently a most successful teacher in 
Cambridge, has been appointed a teacher in the Winter street 
grammar school at Haverhill. 

— The High School at Lawrence closed last week the first term 
of the year, with public exercises, at which several hundreds of 
visitors were present. Under the able and successful manage- 
ment of Mr. Bartlett, this high school has already taken a leading 
rank among the schools of the State. 

— Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, acknowledges with thanks 

- the donation by Harper & Brothers of New York, of a goodly 
number of volumes of the publications of that firm, as an addi- 
tion to its library. 

— The annual exhibition of the Chauncy Hall School took 
place at Music Hall, this week Wednesday, and the reception of 
the English High School Association on Thursday evening. 

— In Newton, Hattie E. Gould has been appointed assistant 
teacher in the Pierce School. The following were confirmed as 

: Miss Smith of Hyde School, Miss Lunt of Mason School, 


W. M. White, Emma Wilkins, Nellie Dalrymple, Miss White, 
and Rev. E. W. Barber of evening school. It was voted that a 
teacher of elocution and English composition be employed in the 
high school at a salary of $600. 

— Graduating exercises at the Normal School in Framingham 
took place last week, and were not of a public character ; however 
there were present many friends of the school, besides the State 
board of education, and, of course, many complimentary things 
were said of the institution. 

— The annual reunion of the Roxbury High School Association, 
which took place last week, was an most enjoyable affair. 


— Prof. John W. Dickinson, principal of the State Normal 
School at Westfield, has been chosen successor of Hon. Joseph 
White, who declined re-election to the secretaryship of the State 
board of education. Professor Dickinson will not assume his du- 
ties until the first of April. Secretary White tendered his resig- 
nation last October, to take effect January 1, but at the request of 
the board extended the time three months, in order to complete 
the annual report. 

— The trustees of the Agricultural College had a meeting at 
the State House last week, in order to provide for their annual re- 
port. It was expected that President Clark, who is now in Japan, 
would prepare the report, but it has not yet been received, and 
therefore the report will probably be Secretary Flint of the State 
board of agriculture. 

— William T. Adams has been re-elected to the school com- 
mittee of Boston, to fill the vacancy made by the resignation of 
John C. Fitzgerald. 

— The following letter has been received by the Boston school 


committee : Sr. Louis, December 26, 1876. 
Hon. Fohn D. Philbrich, Superintendent Schools, Boston :— 
DEAR Sir, — We are greatly interested in the subject of indus- 
trial drawing in our public schools, at St. Louis. We have intro- 
duced your Massachusetts system of instruction, and we are mak- 
ing commendable progress with the study. At the same time it 
would greatly facilitate our work if we could show our teachers 
and people generally some of the definite and practical results 
which have been obtained in your schools. I should esteem it a 
reat favor, therefore, if you would kindly loan us, for exhibition 
ora few days, some of the regular class work of your different 
grades of schools,—primary, grammar, high schools, and evening 
schools. We should like such a selection as would illustrate the 
development of the study as pursued through the different classes. 
It is hardly necessary for me to say that in this particular fea- 
ture of education we desire to profit by your experience in Boston, 
for it is only the part of practical wisdom to acknowledge that, in 
this important matter of industrial art education, Boston has taken 
a lead which other cities may wisely follow. 
I am yours, very respectfully, W. T. Harris. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION.—The following reso- 


. [iution, relative to this Bureau, was unanimously passed by the 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at their thirty-second annual 
meeting lately held at Springfield : 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association having, 
from the first, observed with great interest the work of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, take occasion to reaffirm their oft- 
repeated expression of their conviction of the incalculable value 
of this Bureau to the education of the country. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.— The semi-annual examination of 
the State Normal School began in the normal school building, at 
9:30, Thursday morning, Jan. 25th. The attendance was larger 
than usual upon examination day. Among those present were 
members of the board of trustees and board of examiners, Mr. 
A. P. Marble, Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
Worcester, and Principal Russell, of the Worcester Normal 
School, Commissioner Stockwell, of this State, and several cler- 
gymen. Classes were examined in arithmetic, English literature, 
geography, physiology, and geology. Each class exercise occu- 
pied about half an hour, and was divided between recitations and 
illustrations of the theory of teaching. In each examination the 
members acquitted themselves creditably, and reflected honor 
upon the school. At 1 o’clock the examination of the senior class 
began. The examination was in mental philosophy and in the 
theory and art of teaching. The studies of the class were quite 
extensively reviewed, with satisfactory results to all concerned. 

Secretary Dickinson’s first official, or rather extra-official act, as 
he went beyond the limits of Massachusetts, was to attend the ex- 
amination of the senior class. He warmly recommended the 
method of teaching developed in the Rhode Island Normal 
School. The natural method of instruction has here received a 
successful development worthy of the attention of the most ad- 
vanced educators. 


The Graduating Exercises. — A large audience gathered at the 
Normal School building, this morning, to witness the exercises of 
the graduating class. The introductory exercises included the re- 
sponsive reading of a psalm by the school, and prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, of East Providence. Then came music, after which 
Miss Susan F, Maine, of North Stoningtén, Ct., delivered the salu- 
tatory, in connection with the topic, “ Poetry in School.” Essays 
were read by Miss Annie B. Scheffer, of Peacedale, on “ Mem- 
ory ;” Miss Caroline A. Vaughn, of Summit, on “ Refinement ” 
Miss Loretta J. Roper, of Elmira, N. Y., on “Effects ;” and Miss 
Emma F. N. Turner, of Providence, on “ Perseverance and Its 
Rewards ; Philip A. Brown, of Middletown, spoke upon “ Yeo- 


The principal of the school, Mr. J. C. Greenough, presented his 
semi-annual report, in which it was stated that the whole number 
of pupils in school during the term was 114; number that en- 
tered at the beginning of the term was 37; number that have pre. 
viously taught was 9. Dr. Robinson, president of Brown Uni. 
versity, Dr. Stockbridge, Professor Greene, Professor Parsons, 
and others, have delivered lectures before the school during the 
year. Mr. Greenough closed with an impressive address to the grad- 
uates. Miss Mary A. Greene, of Providence, read an essay on 
“ Aspiration” with the valedictory addresses. Governor Lippitt 
was ine tae and, after a short address, awarded the diplomas, 
Addresses were also made by Rev. Mr. Rugg, School Commis. 
sioner Stockwell, Professsor Clarke, and Mr. A. M. Gammell. 
After the parting hymn, Rev. Mr. Ackley, of Warren, pronounced 
the benediction. In the evening the usual social reunion of the 
school was held. 

— The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction now has 267 mem. 
bers, 133 of whom joined at the recent meeting. Many who are 
not teachers have become members, thus aiding the cause of 
education, and showing their appreciation of the teacher’s work, 

— The sub-committee of the Newport school board is making 
a thorough investigation of all the school-houses, to see whether 
there is sufficient protection for the children in case of fire. The 
members will make a full report in a few days. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Britain.—State Normal School.—The graduating exer- 
cises of the first class of 1877 were of usual interest. The names 
of the new graduates are: N. Ella Beckwith, Fannie L. Brown, 
Alice J. Cobey, Carrie E. Cram, Nellie W. Hart, Rose Hart- 
stall, Louise N. Linsley, Maggie A. Rigney, Mary E. Smith, Ada 
E. Viets, Adella M. Warner. 

The following was the order of exercises: Introductory prayer; 
Music; Geographical Discoveries of the Nineteenth Century, Ida 
E. Viets; Inexcusable Offences, Adelia M. Warner; Famous Al- 
legories, Nellie W. Hart; Music; Politics in School, Maggie A. 
Rigney; Thoughts About Thinking, Carrie E. Cram; Valedic- 
tories, Louise E. Linsley; Presentation of Diplomas by Prof. 
Thacher; Parting Ode, by Nellie W. Hart. Following is the 
opening stanza: 

Time has sped full swiftly onward, 
And at length has brought the day 
When from mutual toil and pleasures 
Our small band must break away. 
Benediction by the Rev. Mr. Mains, of New Britain. 

The next term of the Normal School opens with an examination 
of candidates for admission, on Monday, February 12, 1877, at 
two o’clock p, m. 


New Haven.—The proposed State Museum of Art and Indus- 
try has become an actuality in membership and officership, as well 
as in a nucleus of collections. The following is the list of officers : 


President—Henry Farnam, of New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents. — William J. Wood, Hartford; Nathaniel 
Wheeler, Bridgeport; F. M. Cheney, Manchester; J. F. Kings- 
bury, Waterbury. 

Secretary—William P. Blake. Zvreasurer—John E. Earle. 

Executive Committee—William J. Wood, Hartford; John P. 
Wier, Richard S. Fellowes, Hon. Francis Wayland, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Henry Farnam (ex officio), New Haven. 

Board of Trustees—Hon James E. English, New Haven; F. 
M. Cheney, Manchester; O. F. Winchester, New Haven; James 
G. Batterson, Hartford (till 1878); Hon. Marshall Jewell, Hart- 
ford ; Hon, Charles R. Ingersoll, New Haven; Hon. Henry C. 
Robinson, Hartford; Prof. Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven; 
Eli Whitney, New Haven (till 1879); Hon. Henry Farnam, New 
Haven; Hon. Joseph R. v/~.. Hartford; Burton Mallory, 
New Haven; Hon. David A. Wells, Norwich; William Gale, 
New Haven (till 1880); Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, Bridgeport ; 
Richard S. Fellowes, New Haven; Prof. James M. Hoppin, Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, John E. Earle, New Haven (till 1851); Hon. 
Henry G. Lewis, Prof. John F, Weir, Hon, Francis Wayland, 
Wm. P. Blake, New Haven; Wm. J. Wood, Hartford (till 1882). 


Any one can become a member of the association, upon paying 
ten dollars. This is the amount of the annual fee, 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND, — Mr. James H. Peay succeeds the late J. H. Bin- 
ford as superintendent of schools. It is proposed to reduce the 
graded course of study to eleven years in the Richmond public 
schools, — four primary, four grammar, and three high-school 
grades. 

School Board Organisation, 1877.—Oficers. — Hon. William C. 
Carrington, president ex officio ; J. H. Peay, Jr., superintendent 
of schools; Alfred Moses, secretary and supervisor of school 
property. First District.—Charles P. Rady, Alfred R. Courtney, 
William H. Scott. Second District, — Beverly R. Wellford, Jr., 
A. M. Keiley, Alfred Moses. Third District. — M. L. Straus, 
William C. Knight, Thomas H. Leary. 

STANDING COMMITTRES.— Committee on Teachers and Schools 
— Messrs. Carrington, Keiley, Knight, Courtney, Leary, and Su- 
perintendent Peay. Committee on Buildings and Furniture — 
Messrs. Moses, Strauss, Wellford, Scott, and Superintendent 
Peay. Committee on FinancemMessrs. Rady, Strauss, and Scott. 

No city in the Union has better teachers or more efficient school 
officers than Richmond; and our people are to be congratulated 
upon the fact that these ladies and gentlemen can be relied upon 
in every respect. Mr. Alfred Moses is a most efficient school offi- 


manry ;” and Solon C, Kelley, of Pawtucket, upon “ Ambition.” 


cer, and devotes a large portion of time to school ittterests, 
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PHE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 


e of the almanacs and newspapers, the 

In the rg ay been “clear and cold.” The snow 
weather godin dered the determination to leave us, heretofore 
king has and still tarries here. Scarlet fever, while not so fear. 
alluded ane es as the intelligent compositor made this corres- 
fl in its ra a me weeks ago, is still widely prevalent and very 
- pire from this disease for the current week being up- 
Diphtheria, too, is prevalent and fatal. The 
diseases seem to be allied in an effort to increase the death 
two cially among children, in this city to an unprecedented 
neo is not known, however, that these diseases exercise any 
wrreciabl influence in lessening the attendance in the schools, 


There 1s NO PANIC 


patrons or attendants. Much discretion is used in the 
nting a spread of the contagion. Care is exer- 
ools, and where there is any sickness in a fam- 
iy the physi cian’s certificate is required to the effect that there is 
no danger of imparting the disease, before other members of the 
household are permitted to return to their seats. No difficulty is 
found in pursuing this course, its manifest justice and safety com- 
mending themselves to all. ; 

A suggestive and somewhat amusing result of. the recent legis- 
lation by the board of education in the matter of 

OPTIONAL STUDIES, 

is found in the fact that there is no substantial change in the num- 
ber of pupils who take music and drawing, and that the number 
taking German has increased about ten percent. It will be re- 
membered that the board substantially stopped all work in these 
branches, and only permitted it to be resumed upon the applica- 
tion of the pupil’s parents. Notwithstanding the inertness nat- 
ural to many parents in such matters, and the indifference of 
others, and the subjection of still others to their children, the re- 
sult is as above stated. It should be noted, also, in this connec- 
tion, that music and drawing are subjected to what ameunts to an 

UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 

against them. It is well known by every one at all conversant 
with graded, or in fact with any other school work, that the exam- 
inations for promotion exercise great influence over both teachers 
and pupils. Examiners can, itis well known, give almost any 
bias they choose to the work done in the schools by the nature of 
their questions, Teachers will prepare their classes in special di- 
rections, giving prominence to this topic or slighting that, accord- 

ing as these topics are made essential in ‘* passing grade.” The 

board of education, nearly two years ago, in a moment of hallu- 

cination, as seen from a pedagogue’s standpoint, decreed that 
thereafter the pupil’s standing in drawing and music should not 
be taken into account in examinations for promotion, It will 
thus be seen that the work in these branches, especially in the up- 
per grades, is purely voluntary. More than this: whatever time 
is spent on these topics, particularly in. the last year in the gram- 
mar school, where time is sometimes very precious to ambitious 
pupils, is time taken away from the studies upon which they must 
submit to an examination, and is therefore so much time lost, so 
far a8 promotion is concerned. The propriety of making these 
studies optional is 

A MATTER OF GRAVE DOUBT, 

even to disinterested parties. The common-sense view of the 
matter would seem to be that, if these subjects are to be taught, 
they should be taught to all. Authority to excuse in special cases 
might be given to some competent persons, and the pedagogical 
folly, of teachers in grammar and primary schools consulting 
their children as to what “course” or “ courses” they will take, 
be avoided. There is much difference between these studies and 
the study of the German language. The latter is essentially an 
optional study. It is introduced as a matter of policy and ex- 
pediency, and perhaps with a view, in some instances, to its prac- 
tical advantages. But no sane person ever expects the study to 
become general in American primary or grammar schools. On 
the Contrary, music and drawing are of such a nature as to be es- 
sential elements of every well-ordered system of education. 
Their disciplinary, moral, and zesthetic effects are matters of infer- 
ence with all thinkers on educational questions, and matters of 
fact with all practical workers in the educational field. And no- 
where in the world was both the theory and the fact better illus- 
trated than in this city of Chicago. 

That feature of the Chicago school system known as 


THE SPRING EXAMINATION 

} the schools is not unworthy of study. The rules of the board 

education provide that once each year the superintendent of 
‘chools shall conduct an examination in such grades of the gram- 
prthescsteren: of all the schools as he shall select, upon such 
Ton embraced in the course of instruction as he shall choose. 
whack of the examination seems to be to compare the schools 
in all the other, and to secure as nearly as may be uniform work 
Be parts of the course of instruction, The uncertainty in 
calevisnns the Subjects and grades to be examined is admirably 
the rig to prevent running in ruts and hobby-riding. Formerly 
a of this examination was fixed; and the close of the 

*r term was the time of trial. Fears were entertained, how- 


‘ver, that owing to 


among the 
direction of preve 
cised in all the sch 
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THE WEAKNESS OF HUMAN NATURE 


the governor shall appoint a State geologist for two years ; he 


classes were held back unduly, so that schools might appear to|shall appoint a chemist, and such other help as is necessary. 
better advantage. Something over a year ago, therefore, at the | These are to make a thorough geological, agricultural, and miner- 
request of the Principals’ Association the board modified that part | alogical examination of each county, examining strata, richness 
of the rule which fixed the ¢ime of the examination. Schools are | of coal beds, ores, mineral waters, building-stone, etc., make a 
commenced now, every year, with the liability of the annual | chemical analysis of soils, ores, salines, etc. ; and ascertain by ob- 


examination ever impending. 


In point of fact the exam-|servation the local causes of change in climate, rainfalls, etc; 


ination for the present school year was “sprung” by the superin-|the sum of $10,000 a year to be appropriated for the survey, and 
tendent at the close of the fallterm. The examination this year | the act to take effect June 1, 1877. It is to be hoped that this 
embraced the subjects of grammar and arithmetic, and was writ-| bill will pass, for by the survey, the vast resources of the State 
ten by all pupils in the sixth and seventh grades. The exercises | will be developed, and questions which now are puzzling will then 
of the examination were conducted by the principals of tle several | be solved to all. 


schools, upon a programme prepared, as to time, by the superin- 

tendent, and all pupils in the city wrote upon the same topics at 

the same time. The writing occupied half a day. The marking 

of the papers was done, as usual, by the pupils of the City Normal 

School. 

IN ONE IMPORTANT RESPECT 

the examination this year differs from that of previous years. 

Hitherto, from time immemorial, the principals gathered together 

to hear the results of the examination announced by the superin- 

tendent. Thereupon the man at the head of the list went forth 

and bought, for the delectation of his companions, a box of oranges, 

while the victim at the other end of the list was expected to pro- 

vide a convenient measure of peanuts. Latterly it came to be re- 
garded as a little suspicious for a school to be at or near the head 
of the list, as indicative of improper forcing or “ weeding.” In- 
deed the suggestion was once made by George D. Broomell, long 
a most successful principal and now of the Central High School, 
that principals who stood at the head, or within three or four 
schools of it, should be called on to “ explain or apologize,” and 
of course the poor men at the other end of the list were always 
subjects of commiseration. Under pretext that “times are too 
hard” this year to indulge in oranges or peanuts, no results were 
announced. The pupils of each school were marked, and princi- 
pals could see their own marks and draw their own conclusions. 
No doubt some exultation has been suppressed and some humilia- 
tion prevented, It may be mentioned that these annual examina- 


‘tions have heretofore shown remarkably uniform results, At no 


time within the last seven years, with all the difference of neigh- 
borhood and opportunity which the city presents, has the average 
of the winning school been more than about ten per cent. higher 
than that of the school furnishing the peanuts. S. Srmon. 


MINNESOTA. 

Hovuston.—Our superintendent is about, visiting the schools 
within the county. He has set out with the determination to visit 
each one before returning to his home. According to the request of 
the State Superintendent, he is calling upon all teachers to furnish 
a full report of schools to the superintendent, before they are al- 
lowed to draw their pay. . . . The primary department of the 
Houston Union School closed its session Jan. 26, 1877,—registry, 
102. . . + We understand that the common school is so well 
conducted in Caledonia, that the academy has closed for an indefi. 
nite time. The common school is under the charge of Prof. 
Muckey and other able graduates of the State Normal School. It 
is supposed that a more accommodating school building will be 
erected this summer. . . . Temperance work is being 
pushed in this section. Rev. G. B. Taylor is in the field here, and 
is aiding the State Temperance Union. Already $35,000 has been 
raised toward the permanent fund, the interest of which will go to 
pay for temperance workers. They expect to raise this sum to 
$50,000 this winter. Teachers contribute liberally. . . . The 
heavy snow blocks up the railroads through this country badly. 
Trains on the S. M. Railroad only go over about one-half the road 
now, on account of the snow blockade at Fountain River. . . 
The passage of the new interest law by the legislature, prohibit- 
ing, under penalty of forfeiture of principal and interest, the taking 
of more than 12 per cent. interest, is well received. . . . Since 
the late fires East, our schools have had fire-escapes built near, 
and other protection against loss of life has been made. . . 
The superintendent’s report is sound. It has been much studied 
by teachers and others interested in education. ani ieaie The en- 
graving of Agassiz has reached the West, and is much admired. 
Tue JournaL is duly appreciated ; county superintendents rec- 
ommend it as an educational organ, and as the first in the field of 


school literature. 


NEBRASKA. 


THE WEST TO THE 
tings from Nebraska to the readers of THE NEw- 
once —e po stream of busy life which started from the 
solid formation upon that wave-washed rock of centuries past, has 
rolled on until it sweeps over the boundless prairies of the far 
West. And now from the center of the Union we send our items 
of educational interest back to the shores of our ancestors, to in- 
crease the common fund of knowledge, which it is our privilege 
to impart to each other. In looking for items of interest we have 
selected the following : 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

esented to the legislature, 
Sacherateos porn and Minerals, which has for its object to make 


provision for a geological survey of the State. It provides that 


— Hon. S. R. Thompson, of Lincoln, Neb., late principal of 
the normal school, enters upon his duties of State superintendent, 
having the confidence of the educational fraternity, and its best 
wishes for a successful term of office. 


INDIANA. 


In 1876 the total expenditures for the public schools of In- 
dianapolis was nearly $289,000, of which sum $77,000 was derived 
from liquor licenses. The training school involves an expendi- 
ture of about fourteen thousand dollars, and educates teachers 
just adapted to their own system, and gives employment to home 
talent, The value of the school property of the city, including 
the public library, is $900,000. The schools are in a good condi- 
tion, and the efficient school system has attracted many residents 
to the city. 


MIGHIGAN. 


Prof. H, A. Ford reports that the present system of township 
superintendents as contrasted with the county system is a failure, 
Statistics are given, showing that the cry of economy raised 
against the county system is absurd, since it cost the State an ag: 
gregate of $5,000 year less than the so-called cheap system which 
supplanted it. 


COLORADO. 


Heighth of Colorado Mountains, — The height of the principal 
mountains in Colorado, as given by Hayden’s survey report for 
1875, is 4s follows : 1. Evans (south of Georgetown), 14,430 feet ; 
2. Harvard, 14,383; 3- Massive, 14,368; 4. Elbert, 14,326; 5. La 
Plata, 14,302; 6. Lincoln Range, 14,290; 7. Mt. Lincoln, 14,280; 
8. Long’s Peak, 14,271. There are 21 other peaks over 13,280 
feet high. 


TENNESSEE. 


CIRCULAR TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. — With a view to 
systematize and stimulate the holding of general institutes and con- 
ferences of teachers throughout the State during the next year, 
and thereby arouse school officers, teachers, and the friends of 
free schools to the importance of improving and elevating the 
standard of public instruction in every part of the State, State 
Superintendent Trousdale has determined to establish sen general 
institute districts, corresponding to the ten congressional districts 
of the State. At some suitable point or points within these dis- 
tricts at least one institute or conference will be held once or more 
during the year, which all public and private school teachers, su- 
perintendents, and directors will be urged to attend. It is particu 
larly desired that each county superintendent within the district 
shall certainly be present. There can be no better method by 
which he can increase his own efficiency, upon which, in a great 
measure, will depend his success in systematizing and improving 
school-work within his own county. It is also believed that by se- 
curing the interest of county superintendents in these general in- 


.| stitutes, there will follow a permanent organization of county in- 


stitutes in each county of the State where they have not already 
been organized. From sucn conferences there will almost certainly 
radiate an enthusiasm and influence which will impel early and ac- 
tive exertion to organize, fraternize, and heighten the efforts of all 


. | free school teachers throughout the State. Such an inspiration is 


needed, and will be furnished by making these district conferences 
worthy the attendance of the best educators in the State. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. Carr, the State superintendent of schools, has a most 
efficient helper at institutes, in his wife, who lectures and teaches 
most acceptably. At a recent institute Mrs, Carr advanced the 
idea of introducing a serial paper, in order to insure more intelli-- 
gent and fluent reading. The routine of text-books is avoided by 
this pleasant variety ; and as the object of instruction in this branch 
is not merely to go through a given number of readers, but to 
teach the pupil to read well, this plan is an excellent one. Dr. 
Carr’s faith in normal schools may be learned from the following 
apostrophe : 

“ Would to God that I were possessed of unbounded wealth,— 
not to found a college, or build a university, or establish an obser- 
vatory, but that I might leave behind me, established upon a sure 
foundation, a trained school for children, and a training school for 
teachers for them. Then might I depart in peace.” 


— Hon. C. W. Von Coelln is the. State superintendent of 
Towa. 
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Foreign Notes. 


SPAIN. 
REAL CoLecio pe SAN LoRENzO, 
Ex EscuriAl, SPAIN, Dec., 1876. 
To the Editor of The Yournal: 

In your journal of the 25th ult., I was very 
much pleased to find that you are making efforts 
in the “Spelling Reform.” It has always been 
my opinion that this effort will be first carried into 
execution in America, and I wonder that it has 
not been already brought about. 

Another subject of great importance is the pro- 
nunciation of the Latin language. The Spanish 
appears to me the nearest to the ancient Roman. 
I arrive at this idea by comparing the inscriptions 
in out-of-the-way villages, in Spain, with those I 
observed in the ruins of Pompeii, among which 
much of the spelling corresponds with the sound 
of the words heard in this country. | 

The two subjects may be worthy of your con- 
sideration, separately or conjointly ; bat I refrain 
from saying more, till I am encouraged to believe 
that my observations might be of service to you. 

I am, sir, most respectfully yours, 
W. Esror, 
Catedratico in the Royal College of the Escurial. 

Unpaip TEeacuers. — Za Reforma of Madrid, 
speaking of the discussions in the Jate educational 
congress at Palermo, Sicily, upon the subject of 
the country schools being under the protection of 
and being paid by the government, says that in 
Italy the majority of teachers dread the interven- 
tion of government, and stand up for the munici- 
pal automony; while in Spain the teachers 
**shun the Ayuntamientos, and make the sign of 
the cross to the government.” It adds: “ All the 
difference we find is that the one crucifies with 
the -head downward, like St. Andrew; and the 
other, head upward, like Jesus Christ ; but in the 
end, both crucify. Neither the government nor 
the Ayuntamientos pay ; as a proof of the former, 
we may adduce some of the provinces, to which 
the pay of twenty months is due.” 


Tue CLercy as TEACHERS.—From the same 
educational journal we take the following remarks: 
“ In the future law relative‘to public instruction, a 
very marked intervention in the teaching is to be 
given to the clergy,—an intervention which, if the 
government do not restrain and reduce it to its 
proper limits, may lead us to a result, if not equal 
at least similar to that which the Bourbons pro- 
duced in France, when they endeavored to gener- 
alize instruction by means of religious bodies ; 
since of 20,000 schools there was hardly one that 
did not show the most complete and mournful 
neglect. It is known that similar causes always 
produce similar effects.” 


New Publications. 


Scrmnce Lectures at SourH KENSINGTON.— 
Cinematic Models. By Professor Kennedy, be 
of U College, London. With illustra- 
tions. 16mo. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

The substance of this pamphlet formed two 
lectures delivered to science teachers at South 
Kensington, during the last school year. They 
have been recast only so much as to make them 
intelligible to readers without the aid of the set of 
models by which they were originally illustrated. 
These models were designed by Professor Reu- 
leaux, of Berlin, especially for use in instruction 
relating to the cinematics of machinery. Profes- 
sor Kennedy, in his lectures, attempts simply an 
outline of Reuleaux’s treatment of the subject of 
cinematics as embodied in an exhaustive treatise, 
Die Theoretische Kinematik, translated by Profes- 
sor Kennedy, and published in England under the 
title of The Kinematics of Machinery. Those 
who wish to study the subject carefully are re- 
ferred to either of these works, where the whole 
matter is taken up in great detail ; but the jittle 
book before us gives a good outline of what has 
been previously written by distinguished special- 
ists on the subject of cinematics, and must prove 
extremely interesting to all who are to know any- 
thing of the science of mechanism. The numer- 
ous illustrations are carefully drawn and well 
printed, showing a great variety of mechanical 
Movements and combinations, which are analyzed 
and fully discussed in the text. 


For the sake of simplicity, graphical construc: 


tions are, for the most part, employed instead of 
solutions by trigonometric or algebraic formulz, 
an advantage which every engineer will appreci- 
ate, as well as the general reader. At the end, a 
variety of engines and pumps are described and 
compared on the ground of their relative efficiency, 
and the mechanical gain claimed by their inven- 
tors is proved to be in some cases entirely without 
foundation. 

We can offer no defense of the author's use of 
the German spelling of the word cinematic, in- 
stead of the usual well-established orthography ; 
but in other respects the work is commendable, 
and must be of value in aiding the study and the 
comprebension of this branch of machine science, 
both to the student and the engineer. etn 


DELLA Pepacoctia. Nelle sue Amonie ed Anti- 
nomie. Palermo, Sicilia. 

We have already had occasion more than once 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the educa- 
tional magazine, L’Archivio della Pedugogia, con- 
ducted with so much ability by the learned Pro- 
fessor Emanuel Latino, of the University of Pa- 
lermo, Sicily. The work whose title appears at 
the head of this notice, is one that has just been 
published by the same gentleman, and is a val- 
uable contribution to pedagogical literature. The 
“Harmonies and Contrasts of Pedagogy” are 
treated by the author under the heads of “ Peda- 
gogy in What may be Known”; “ Empiricism 
and Philosophy in Research on Education ;” “The- 
ory of Human Nature and the Science of Educa- 
tion ;” “The Science and Art of Educating ;” 
“ Historic Forms of Human Perfection and its 
Law ;” “The Practical Judgment and Relative 
Efficacy of Education ;” wherein much practical 
knowledge of the subject is displayed, together 
with an extensive acquaintance with the works of 
the best writers in Italy, as well as in France, 
England, Germany, and Switzerland. Among the 
conclusions which the learned author lays down as 
incontrovertible, are the following : “ Pedagogy is 
a science which has a proper object that distin- 
guishes it from others ; its laws do not refer ex- 
clusively to man, generic and abstract, but em- 
brace the varieties of sex, age, temperature, and 
the like ; the continued mutability of educational 
systems and of the forms of human perfection in the 
course of history, far from casting a doubt upon a 
theory of education, confirms the absoluteness of 
its decrees, and their gradual efficacy in the prac- 
tical advance of civilization.” 


Great Joy, comprising the sermons preached 
by Mr. Moody at the Chicago Tabernacle, will be 
read by thousands who have heard the voice of 
the great evangelist, and who would gladly learn 
the secret of his power. Those who expect to 
find in Mr. Moody’s utterances the thoughts of a 
great theologian, or a plan of systematic theology 
such as Edwards or Finney produced, will be dis- 
appointed. The sermons are more properly con- 
versational expositions of certain great Bible 
truths, well adapted to the purpose of awakening 
men to a sense of their responsibility to Ged, and 
illustrated by reference to the affairs of our daily 
lives. These talks are plain, practical, and sen- 
sible, appealing to the judgment, the conscience, 
and the heart of the common people. They come 
from a man thoroughly in earnest, whose mission 
is clearly of Divine appointment, and whose work 
has been blessed most eminently. These sermons 
and prayer-meeting talks, in this printed form, 
will do a vast amount of good, as they must have 
large circulation among those who would know 
more of the doctrine and manner of preaching of 
Mr. Moody. Eben Shute, Bromfield street, Bos- 
ton, has the sale of this book. 


HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1492 TO 
1872. By Samuel Eliot. Boston: Brewer & 
Tileston, 1876; William Ware & Co., 1877. 
Dr. Eliot has revised his history of the United 

States, and rewritten the fourth division, relating to 
the more recent events connected with the rebel- 
lion and reconstruction. The author has written 
with a view of giving to causes and results their 
proper prominence in the story, and as a _philo- 
sophic treatment of American history, it is worthy 
of special notice. 


SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON AND GOLDSMITH. 
Edited H. N. Hadson. Boston: Ginn & 
Heath. Paper; price 50 cents. 


This little volume consists of choice selections 


fromAddison’s Spectator, and Goldsmith, arranged 
for the: school room. The selections have been 
admirably chosen, and give every evidence of the 
well-known skill of the editor in preparing the 
English classics for popular schools, These in- 
expensive little books meet a want that has long 
been felt by every teacher of English literature. 


Ze.u’s Popucar Encyciopepia. Edited by L. 
Colange, LL.D. Nos. 29, 30, 31, 32. GREE— 
Hyra. 

When completed this will be one of the most 
valuable works in the language, comprising, as 
it does, history, biography, geography, sci- 
ence, art, and language, in the most compact 
form, with scholarly accuracy, and with freshness 
of interest. Inthe number of subjects discussed 
it is said to be ahead of all other works of the 
class in America, and its present revision enables 
the publishers to bring it to date. Horace King, 
Esq., of Thompsonville, Ct., is the New England 
agent for this work. All orders addressed to him 
will be promptly attended to, 


MONDAY Morn1no, or Supplementary Reading 
Exercises for Primary Grades in Public Schools, 
by Mrs. R. D. Rickoff, is the need of our lower 
grades of schools. Primary teachers will find 
these exercises in prose, dialogues, and verses just 
suited to their wants. Send to Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, for sample. 


“ How Do you LIKE 1T?” It is a beautiful ink, 
color good at the first, flows freely, and makes 
even our poor hand look quite respectable. Ink 
has a deal to do with the matter, after all; and a 
poor writer, with a good ink, can do almost as 
well as a good writer with poor ink. It is Carter’s 
new blue-black ink that we have been trying. 
Try it yourselves, F 


— We have received from Fieetweod & Hays, 
Nos, 7-16 of Zhe Jilustrated Cyclopedia of the 
Masterpieces of the U. S. Centennial Exposition, 
published by Gibbie & Barrie, Philadelphia .Each 
number contains one steel plate and several wood 
engravings of the most interesting and valuable 
works in the department of the fine arts, indus- 
trial art, mechanics, and science. The whole 
work will be complete in fifty numbers, at 50 cts. 
each, and will present a representative history of 
the best parts of the Centennial exposition. For 
sale only by agents. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


A CENTER-PIECE, of exquisite beauty, has been 
shown us. It is the handiwork of Misses Anna 
and Ellen Rideout, of Garland, Me, It is a 
grand bouquet of feather flowers ; the whule piece 
is twelve inches in height and ten and one-half 
inches broad. It has occupied two years of time 
in the making, and the combination of flowers and 
colors shows great skill, taste, and patient labor. 
It is certainly worthy a “* Medal of Merit,” 


THE JOURNAL OF EpucaTION is becoming 
better known to the teachers of Ohio evety day ; 
and as it becomes better known, it is betier liked. 
I believe that no educational journal, published 
outside of the State, is so extensively read by our 
teachers. I shall deem it a duty, as well as a pleas- 
ure, to speak a good word for a paper that pos- 
sesses sO many excellences, 

Aston ELLIs, 
Supt. of Schools, Hamilton, O. 


PARTIES seeking a good school for themselves 
or friends, will do well to consult with Prof. Tat- 
lock, of the Park Institute, Rye, New York. Its 
large patronage is a good evidence of the charac- 
ter of the school, and of its thorough course of 
instruction. 


THE New PATENT VENTILATORS, advertised 
by W. H. Kimball, 120 Tremont street, are en- 
dorsed by leading architects and builders, as the 
long-sought appliance. 


BinD Your JouRNALS.—One dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents, postage added, will procure a beauti- 
ful Binder, with embossed covers, stamped in 
gilt letters,— New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION,” 


Miss CraGIn and Mrs, LONGFELLOw have a 
successful Kindergarten in Brooklyn. Miss Cra- 


gin is 4 gradpate of Ripon College, Wis. ; Mrs. 


Longfellow is a graduate of Madame Kriege’s 
Kindergarten Training-School, of this city ; anq 
while here, was a'Latin pupil of Mr. R. L. Perkins. 
We of the prairies prize your journal very 
highly. * I, E. Brown, 
Prin. High School, Decatur, I11. 


AGENTS WANTED—To canvass for the Nationa! 
Fonrnal of Education, and for the New. England 
Journal of Education. Good commissions, Ad. 
dress A. F. BLAISDELL, 16 Hawley st, Boston, 

WanTED.— Copies of Zhe New-England for 
1876: Jan. 1, 8, 15; Feb, 5, March 4, April 1, 
Aug. 26, Oct. 14, Dec. 9, 16. For each number 
sent, we will continue the subscription of the 
sender two weeks beyond the present term of 
subscription. Be sure that you give us your name 
and post-office, with the numbers sent. 

T. W. BicKNELL, Publisher. 


LOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest sta 
E ard and new pieces for professional and amateur Renders 


and S ers, and interesting articles on a iate subjects, 

Just wanted. 10 Geute of nay or by 

mail. JESSE HANEY & Co,, 
104 ¢ 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


PPARATUS FOR PROJECTING. Ports 


Solar Microscope and Magic Lantern. teacher needs 
them. Also improved jous Forks for ‘eel ing Lis. 
sajous curves. Cc. &. RN 

104 b Lowgtt, Mass. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 1; W. Springfield St., 
or THomrson & Brown, 25 and a9 Cornhill. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Fluid, &o. 
105 eow 111 & 113 Water 8t., BOSTON. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Report 


— OF THE — 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Orrice, No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Assets January 1, $5,230, 588.28 
: RECEIPTS. 
+++ $1,194,380.44 
Interest 315, 143-16 
$1,509,523 60 
Deferred payments....... 105, 520.75 
Increase in value of stocks, 160,730 64 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowments paid...... $377.039. 
Dividends to policy-holders....... 329,74 + 
Surrendered policies.......+..+.+. 195,578.74 
Re-insurance, 20,985.53 
Commissions, Salaries, etc.......- 219,316.34 
Taxes, Advertising, etc........... 23,582 61 
$1,137,244-29 
ASSETS. 
United States five and six per cent. bonds, 
Philadelphia and city loans, seven per cent. 
mortgage, railroad bonds, bank and other 
Mortgages, all first liens on property valued at 
Premium notes, secured by policies........... 722,384.35 
Loans on Collaterals, etc. 1679045-34 
Agents’ balances, secured by bonds. .......... 29,551- 
Premiums on policies not ed, net...-.... 62,313)40 
Deferred due in 1877, 43,207-35 
Interest due and accrued on loans........... ° 90,887.39 
Cash on hand and in trast companies....... e+  222,977-01 
Real Estate owned by the Company.......... 404,880.25 
Furniture at home and agencies.......- 339353-08 
LIABILITIES. 
due. $ 101.796.00 


4963 


one 1,202,978.23 
Number of policies in force. 
Amount of risk... 7,19 00 


SAMUEL E. STOKES, H. S. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President. 2d Vice- i 
JAS. W. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIE, 
ct 
HENRY C. BROWN, Ass't Secretary. 


L. G. LOWE, M.D, General Agent, 
10g a 27 State St., Boston, Mass 


$B S20 LEX PAY Rome Samples orth 


| 
| 
NUMERAL CARDS. 
| 
| | | | 
| 
| 
| | | | 
| 
*Surplus for _policy-holders 
| | 
- any mutua ale VA Dany in the country 
t. 
| 
Ne 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


New Text-Books, 
By Prof. R. F. Pannett, Phillips-Exeter Academy. ~ 
ORY OF ROME. 16mo 


yen" ALLYN, Publisher," 


75 cts. 


PUBLISH — 
mass ers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmeties, bra, and Geomet 
Latin 
ohnston Browne’s English Literatu: 
DeVere's Series. 2 


ORY OF OTIVE. Paper ...... D VAN NOSTRAND, 
ed ies for examination at % the above prices. © 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sti., New York. 
Manual Blowplpe Analysis... 5.00 
tise Dach a anua 
LAXTON, REN Penchon's Chemienl Physics 18.08 
AND HAFFELFINGER |Prescott’s Organ'e Amulyeis 
douglass & Prescott's Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Nos. 624, 626. and 628 Market Street, Eliot & Storer's Quativatve Analyris..... 1.40 
PHILADELPBIA, PENN. — McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat 3:50 
PUBLISHERS OF Full list of Publications sent on application, 104 28 


Labberton’s Historical Series, 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy, 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Koth’s Short Geography and Chart, 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 


Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. | The work of Lurratto needs no 


Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- | easy understanding of those portions of the Hebrew sacred 


OHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Tufts College Lectures 


THE 


and Charts, 


OW THE 


SCIENCE & ART 


For terms address 


PROF, MOSES T. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 
of Twelve Lectures on Alocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


These Lectures have been ye Fw age for Teachers and 


Academies, ools; and embrace the 


Students of Colleges, 
most recent and discoveries bearing these important 
branches of Polite Culture. 


Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


SOR 

y.- ESTERBROOK’S 

PAG 


New: 


DEN 
Maiden Line, RARER 


ESTERBROOK & C0" 
FALCON PEN. 


,_|A GRAMMAR OF THE BIBLICAL CH 
DAIC LANGUAGE and THE TALMUD 
BABLI IDIOMS. By Prof. S. D. Lurratro. 
' Trauslated and largely reviewed by Dr. I. S. Gotpam- 

Te is mg similar in terature. 

it is a welcome text-boook in the Hebrew Union College. 

dation.”’—A mer- 


ican Israelite, Cincinnati. 
“*It furnishes every facility, never before found, for the 


COLLINS & BROTHER, i 

ea er, at wholesale retail, Hebrew, Syriac 

414 Broadway, NEW YORK, | Greek and Latin Bibles and Hebrew and 


Publish many valuable EDUCATIONAL WORDS, 
among which are ' 


ndium of Astronomy, for sc’ y 
Soe edition, revised by Prof. Snell. s2mo, $1.18. 


Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snel}), An ON’ 
e. Third stereotype edition. | gents’ Hall Standard Works. 


troduction to Agen, for college students. 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale Colleg 
Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College. 8vo, $2.25. 


Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell). An Intro- 
duction to Natural Philosophy, for college students. |The Literature of burope. 3 vols. .......- . 4 


New stereotype edition, Prof 


By Prof. Olmsted. 
Snell’s second revision. 8vo, $3.50: 


Full lists on application. Liberal terms for introduction. 
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Greek Lexicons, C ; Grammars, Reading Les- 
sons, ete. ; Arabic and Syriac Lexicons, Grammars, Reading 
Lessons, etc.; Bibles and Testaments, English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, etc. Cat i 

JO ¥ & SONS, 


’ a§ Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


IDDLETON’S 


Best edition of Hallam;_10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17. 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. ...-....... 6 


Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 

May’s Constitut'l “. 2 vols. 
(May is a continuation .of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 

For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. I. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., Naw Yorx. 


Estes & LAURIAT, Boston. 


READY AT LAST! 


“SIDONIE.” 


_“ The characters are all depicted with the touch of an ar- 
tist. Ina word, it is a romance full of interest, and told 


with dramatic skill in pure and elegant English.” — 4, 


Herald. 


Literary World. 


‘* [tis one of those rare romances which da not perish with 
the flowers of spring, or go out of fashion with the fall bon- 
nets. The author is gifted with rare and remarkable qualifi- 


cations, imagination, intelligence, the power of creating cha 


acter, and above all witha purity, sweetness, and sincerity 
et in- 
H. Hooper. 


63,000 sold in Europe: 4000 ordered in advance of 


of nature, that lend to his writi h Pr) 
definable, like the perfume of a flower.”—-2m ey 


publication in America, 
All booksellers have it. Price, $1 50. Cloth, extra. 


Also, recently published, Meeting the Sun: A Jour: 
Ney ALL Rounp THe §0 Plates, $4.50. 
Legends: Fasirs anv Lore; R. H. Busk; $2.50. 
Half Hours With Insects; by A..S. Packard, Jr., |# 


with 200 lliustrations ; £2.50. 
Any of above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
10§ ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


yi 
“Tt isa splendid book.”—-S. R. Crocker, Editor of the 


VV ILLIAM & CO., 

Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 

Publish the following anp Trxt-Booxs 

Geold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 

Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physiology. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physics. 


‘Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


NOYES, SNOW & 00., 


Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 

SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

AT THE LOWEST RATES. : 

A Job Lot of Nore Parsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 

10572 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


WALKER’S PATENT 
Self-Adjusting Book-Rack. 


From Dr. J. RUSSELL LITTLE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Isaac Wacker, Eso.,—Dear Sir: Your Book-Rack has 
on my office table, and I am every day more pleased 
th it, for it is ornamental, and books for use or for refer- 
ence are at hand and in order to be immediately recognized 
when arranged in it. T 


Useful for Teachers, Students, Pro- 


URRAY HILL PUB. CO. 


neatly 1000 pages, 200 illustrations, — by Dr. E. B. Foor, | are removed, it adjusts itse/f to those remaining. 


! person or by mail /ree. 
» postage prepaid, $3 25 for the Standard edi- 40s 
n, or $1.50 for the Popular edition, which contains all the 


same matter and illustrations. Cont 1 
WANTED. MURRAY ’ 
104 129 East 28th Street, New York. 


fessional Men, and all who have occa- 
sion to keep several books within 
easy reach. When one or more books 


Circulars on application. NOYES, SNOW & CO: 
1314 Bromfield Street, Bosten. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


8 Selence of Elocution........ 

Trude 2 vols., d of UJ C all 0 n 

Butty’s Epist. to the Romans, in Greck, 8vo, 1.00 0 U rn 


’s Grecian Mythology.. ......12m0, 2.00 


Cummings’ Butler's Analogy 1,7 


Specimen Copies sent by mail on receipt of price.  v04zz 


BINDERS 


5 
For the convenience of our Subscribers, 


For Circular. 


INTERESTING 
TEACHERS 
N 


A 
School Committees. 
SEND A 
POSTAL CARD, 
Market 
PHILADELPHIA, 


who desire to keep their copies in good form, 
we have procured a supply of BINDERS, 
which we furnish for $1.25 at our Office, 
or $1.50 cach by mail. 


The Embossed Covers are Lettered in Gilt. 


The advantages of keeping Tue Journat on file can 
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THE BEST Books. 


P articular attenti 
Aides Willard Small, Bookseller, 


13 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


on given to supplying LIDFArl 
ven to supplying Libraries. ' Binder can be laid on the table or on the shelf, always handy 


stamp 10 Pay for reference. 
’ | 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


i i always in 
scarcely be over-estimated, as the copies are thus 
|pl and are preserved from injury or loss. No one should 
be without one, as but a few moments are needed to fasten 


each copy as received, in place, and when in place, the 


Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Ten Per Cent Net. 


LAND SECURITY. 
BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address 


102 h A. S. LAKE, Suananpoaw, Ia. 


A PLAY 
Suitable for School Exhibitions and Amateur Theatricals, 
WRITTEN BY A TEACHER. 


No Scenery Required. 
“The plot Is well laid; the characters are not so difficult 


TEACHERS OF 
Public Schools 


New York 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Met 


Odds with the Enemy. 


icles are interestin ctical, and earnest. (3 THE 
NEW-YORK CITY, where the past 


of the world are found, are its extensive pat- 


rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 


The “NEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
bscriber. 


new sul 


Established S/X VEARS, 


Specimen copies Ten Cents. 


but that of ordi ili ily, 
make it attractive and interesting.” 
—Marengo (Jlt.) Republican. 
Price 20 cents. Address 

7. S. DENISON, 


osb DF DeKALB, DeKalb County, ILL. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
of giving collectors of objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
an opportunity of buying, selling, or excha aging their du- 
plicates or col Specimens sent far yen of the 
world by mail. An illustrated Monthly of eight 
sent 

f received the highest award given to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and medal 
givem.to any American for Collections of Minerals.” 


My Mineracocicat CaTaocus of 50 pages is distributed 
free to all customers; to others, on receipt of ten cents. It 


i ly illustrated, and the ver and printer ¢ 
the table of and accom tables, most species 


may be veri: The Price List is an excelient 
containing the names of all the species and the more common 
varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number. The species mumber indicates the of any 
mineral in the table of species; after it will be found the 
species name, composition, streak or luster, cleavage or frac- 
ture, hardness, spec fic gravity, fusibility, and crystallization. 
‘The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds, ee 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relics, a 
other objects of Natural History. I have seoured the ser- 
vices of one of the best taxidermists in the country, and can 
do the best custom work. 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth, of Minerals on 
hand. } Ata worth sold since the 17th day of January, 
when the first box was put into my esta Nov. 
13th my cash sales were over $1,500, and my cash receipts 
over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


F Students, Amateurs, Professo Physi- 
- cians, and other Professional Men. 
collections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and 
Dana and aber work ine 
3 ine System; all the principa’ a 
basen The collections are labeled with a 
inted label that can only be removed by soaking. The 
Labels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s 
species number, the name, locality, and in most cases the 
composition of the Minera). 
All collections accompanied by my Illustrated Catalogue 
and table of species. 


No. or 
Spacimens. 


25 in|so in| 100 


Crystals & Fragments, |$o. 50|$1.00/$1. 50) $1.00] 3.00/$ 3.00 
Student's size, er, | 1-50] 3-00] 6.00] §.00] 10.00] 2§.00 
Amateur’s size, 244x r44inches, . . | 10.00] §0.00 
High School or Acad. size, Fe Se %, |25 00 — 100.00 
Cc e size, 344% 6 inches, Shelf spec.,| 90.00} 1§0 00) 300.00 
Send for the Bulletin, stating where. you saw this advt. 
A. E. FOOTE, M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and mi * 
for the Advancement of Scenes: 
Fellow of the Am. Assoc. 


Sciences, and of the Am. Museum of N 
Central Park, New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEEHEL PENS 


UO AQUEYSUOD * 


NOLSOG ‘10041 EL “ON 


Of the Old Standard al 

do Gillott’ s,)* 
The well known original and popalar Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. 


and Tin, mounted 
the bess langings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, rt-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. 

Illustrated Cata 
& Tirt, 102 


sent Free. 


2d St., Cincinnati. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
qt John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 2 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Boston, 


16 Hawey Street, 
For circulars and i address F. B. Snow. 


| 

| 

| 
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Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
: APPLETON & CO., CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, ARPER & BROTHERS, ie res AINSWORTH and CO. 
torical Readers; .|Harper’s Language ries, 
IL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS yson, D. & 8.’s Traci 
| | whomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics; BY WILLIAM SWINTON. Ag 
Krusi’s Inventive in (an I. Langua, Primer. 2. Language Lessons. spalling ka. 
= = with each Series); | Reed & Kellogg Lessons tn English 3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. | Patterson's Compiate Composition Books. 
The aggregate tion of the places in which Prot. | Crosby's Greek 
orse’s First Book of Zoology hison’s Physiology Hygiene; Swinton’s system of Training is now in successful | ohh 
Primer Primers ; Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra-| use, is MORE THAN S!X MILLIONS. Ralke Gislet's Ooubrid 
Primers fe, he. State of Massachusetts aloes, the towns Course of Physics, 
Arithmetic ; ave adopted ve in y use Harper's 
Sornell's Geography ; guage Serie considera one-half of the | | Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
i Harkness’s Latin Series. - are very | entire toe "These books thus | application. Correspondence 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or terms adres AINSWORTH & 
address W. HAZEN, ABRAM BROWN, 4gt, TT. T. BAILEY, Agt, ler Nom |. Gen'l New-England A NEw YORK. 
as Hawiey Staxst, BOSTON. Madison St, Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. Mass. | A. S. MANSON, 32 S.., Boston. 304 zz 
f S. BARNES & CO.; COWPERTHWAIT & HENRY HOLT & CO. PRANG & CO., 
Pl waco gohan PHILADELPHIA, PA., 26 Bond Street, NEW YORK. Art and Educational Publishers, 
National Series of Standard, Text-Books, Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Comprising ove? 400 Volumes. Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; RICKOFF’S BOSTON, 
Greene’s New Grammars. RNING Waren Surrn, general 
; Strictly professional books {c or Marit aT THE Viewnwa Exposition OF 1 Now is the time to use these little papers for supplement- State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 
Teachers’ Mo! nthi hor Geographies Vou Steinweh books. Ne! ary reading in Primary grades. The American Drawing Models lor the use of com 
The eac ° wehr’ received more | mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
WAREHOUSE, Catalogues free. Liberal terms {or introduction, and Prang’s Roward-of-Morit Cards. 
i F 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. |i exchange forold Booksinuse HyyRD & HOUGHTON, New York,| Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools an 
General Agent for New England, WALTER H. FAUNCE,| H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 
St, om Warren Colburn intellectual Arithmeti. Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
H. BUTLER & CO., FROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., American GCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
; PARKER'S Exercises in Composition, For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: as above. ott REMOVAL. 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. For circulars and information, call or address the 
New American Readers and Spellers. rans 36 Bromfteld St, Boston, | | VISON, BLAKEMAN, The New-England eames Agency 
ORLANDO LEACH, TAYLOR &% co 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. f 
i Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. awn td NEW YORK, were 
Bingham’'s Latin Series. Publish SCRIB ARMSTRON 
Th. GINN & HEATH, Boston. NER, & CO, New Yat, 
Sargent’s Etymology. aig of W. D. D. of Yale College. ‘| Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; Has been REMOVED to 
Coppee’s Logic Rhetoric, Fitz’s Globe.| White's Progressive Art Studies 
Smith’s English Grammar; &., &, ~ | Reapas. Exc. Huvsow’sTaxt| §winton’s Outlines of History; No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Address for New-England States : Goldnmith, Bork, Webster, Bacon, We ordsworth,Shakespeare,| 9%Wimton’s Word Book Series; N ournal of Education. 
G. EB. WHITTE ‘MOR &c. ALLen & Greenoucn’s| Dana’s Geological Story; 
ous PROVIDENCE, R. I. Spencerian Penmanship ; GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
33 Cornhill, Boston. Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillerd 8 Campbell 
4 TH EE & SHEPARD History of Revision), 
TEX TS_ ON. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ART OF PROJECTING, Hllsworth’s Steps of Bookheoping, 
A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and Edwards ‘Analytical Spoiler, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, With numerous Illustrations. 12 | Fires in 
4 1 50 1 15 Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, Ringebury & Graley's Hou 
HI. Inrropucrion Prce—For first introduction into school te Lumiere Magic Lantern, or MacKirath’s Dictionary of Commerce.” 
first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding this book of calculable servic in For descriptive circulars and information, address 
Introduction’ price times the price of the 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
i Copies furnished examination, 
Norton’s Physics ~ Norton’s Phitosophy REMOVAL. 
LEE 
4 HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 56 Franklin St. BOSTON, BOSTON, MASS, 
Boston, Cincinnati, St Louis. PUBLISHERS OF 
San Francisco, Baltimorn. Mi Chicago. AC Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematics, 
Sacd, Worcester, Mass; © Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. I. | 
Covington, Ky, __ © Waterbary, y= ~ Clarksville, Tenn. Portland, Me. R E M OVED 
Ii. Willimantic, Conn. Oshkosh, Wis. Lansing, Mich. in Elem, 50 
, Ind, _ South Bend, Ind. Denver, Col, Ann Arbor, Mich. 2.00 | From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
Augusta, Me. Mass. r Amesbury, Mass. Sa Element. det To 23 HAWLEY St. 
Wellfleet, Mass. Rockport, Lewiston, Me. I i, M ry, Mass, Jones's Junior Course of Pract. 
Skowhegan, Me. ~ Manchester, Winchendon, Mass. Bev poe Jevon's E Lessons. in Logic....... 1.25 of 
Whitesville, Mass. Dorchester, Mass. erly, Mass. Hlement. Physics. 1.50 Correspondence solicited. ~All Educators interested in 
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